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NEWS OF 


F the concluding stages in the proceedings which will culminate 

with the signing of the formal instrument of surrender by Japan 
on an American battleship on September 2 should seem at this 
distance to have been long drawn-out, it should be remembered that 
the concentration of the British and American fleets in battle order 
in Japanese waters and the landing of aeroplanes and men on 
Japanese soil constituted a considerable military operation. No risks 
could be taken. There are undefeated Japanese troops in their own 
country, and we do not yet know the temper of the population or 
the fighting men. In the vast areas of the Pacific and the Asiatic 
mainland progress has been made towards accepting the surrender 
of scattered Japanese forces, which are only gradually becoming in- 
formed of the position and convinced of the authenticity of the 
orders requiring their surrender. The Russians have been receiving 
surrenders on a large scale in Manchuria, and General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s armies have been sweeping on to occupy towns in China. 
The British in Rangoon have made preliminary agreements which 
pave the way for the occupation of Singapore by Lord Louis Mount- 
batten’s forces. In the Pacific islands, where Australians have been 
locked in deadly struggle with the Japanese, the position has not 
everywhere got beyond that of an armed truce. In Japan itself the 
Government has been preparing the minds of the people to accept 
the fact of defeat, and some of its spokesmen are beginning to 
adopt the attitude of patriots converted to the doctrines of anti- 
militarism and democracy. The political task which confronts the 
Allies in Japan will be scarcely less formidable, and will demand far 
more subtlety than the war itself. They cannot take over the 
administration of the country as in Germany, yet they have to make 
sure that the old poison is eliminated. The re-occupation of the 
extensive territories seized by the Japanese will be an immense under- 
taking, and many economic problems will need solution. The Pacific 
Peace Treaty will be a complicated affair. 


Russia and China 


The treaty concluded between the Soviet Union and China is on 
the face of it a most valuable document, which stabilises the greater 
part of the mainland of China on a thoroughly satisfactory basis. 
The swift penetration of the Russian armies into Manchuria in the 
closing stages of the Japanese war might have aroused the fear that 
Russia contemplated some territorial aggrandisement in this region. 
If so the text of the treaty dispels the suspicion completely. In the 
first place, it is concluded between Russia and General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government at Chungking, a fact which very materially 
strengthens the latter in its negotiations with the rival Communist 
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Government at Yenan. It provides for the rapid withdrawal of 
Russian forces from Manchuria, which will now come completely 
under effective Chinese sovereingty for the first time since the 
Japanese seizure of Mukden in 1931. The independence of Outer 
Mongolia will be respected by both contracting parties—though 
Mongolia’s capacity to stand alone “in the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world” remains to be demonstrated. Dairen in Man- 
churia is to be a free port ; Port Arthur will be used as a naval base 
by Russia and China jointly—Russian warships returning thus to 
the harbour Russia lost in 1905 The Chinese Eastern and South 
Manchurian railways will be operated jointly for thirty years. and 
then revert to China. Sinkiang remains Chinese, and Russia re- 
pudiates all thought of interfering in the internal affairs of China. 
The proof of every treaty is in its working, and for some time to 
come Russia will be in many respects the predominant partner. But 
at the outset the prospect is altogether encouraging, and if some 
satisfactory agreement can be reached between Chunking and Yenan 
China should be well set on a prosperous course. That the Com- 
munist commander-in-chief has gone to Chungking for conversations 
is encouraging, but till the movements of his armies are checked 
a dangerous clash with Government troops is always possible. 


Spanish Cross-Currents 


Politics in Spain will always be sui generis. Today they are 
being evolved in two centres, Madrid and Mexico City. At home 
the administration, warned by Mr. Bevin, and manifestly relieved 
that the warning was not worse, is evolving, or claiming to be 
evolving, in a democratic direction. The new Foreign Minister, 
Sefior Artajo, the chief Catholic representative in the Cabinet, and 
a man under forty, speaks of the régime as making its way towards 
greater political liberty and popular representation, as an earnest 
of which municipal and provincial elections are soon to be held. 
(The importance of these is not to be underrated; it was the 
sweeping victory of the Left in the municipal elections which brought 
the monarchy to an end in 1931.) Everything, of course, depends 
on how they are conducted and what results they yield. The 
idea clearly is that—the hope of a monarchist restoration having 
receded—General Franco shall remain, with a modified policy, but 
not, so far as there is any visible evidence, with a freely elected 
Cortes. None of this, of course, makes the smallest impression on 
the Republican leaders assembled in Mexico City to create a Re- 
publican Government in exile. Unfortunately they are showing 
themselves completely disunited, Dr. Negrin, who seemed the 
obvious Prime Minister, being excluded from the Cabinet altogeihe: 
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because he objected to the refusal of all representation to the Com- 
munists. Spain’s internal affairs are her own concern—Mr. Bevin 
did a great service by emphasising that—and she is materially 
quite incapable of pursuing any external policy which might cause 
anxiety to any Allied Power. The chief of such Powers are at 
present discussing the future of Tangier without the participation of 
Spain, who will quite clearly have to submit to any decisions re- 
garding the restoration of the international régime which she 
destroyed by an outrageous act of aggression in 1940. 


Less Troubled Balkans 

The outlook in Bulgaria, and in the Balkans generally, is much 
improved by the decision of the Bulgarian Government to postpone 
the elections. This is a direct outcome of the representations of 
the American and British Governments, which protested against the 
holding of elections under an electoral law which ensured the return 
of Communists or candidates acceptable to them. Opposition leaders 
had been practically driven out of their own parties by the forcible 
infiltration tactics adopted by the Communists. The Allied 
Control Commission, on which of course Russia is represented, 
has agreed to the postponement. It is possible that Russia 
herself has been impressed by the difficulties that are likely 
to arise in the future if Bulgaria is dominated by a Government 
which has no strong following in the country, and is, moreover, 
unrecognised by the Western Powers. She has certainly not re- 
linquished her desire to keep Bulgaria and Rumania within her 
sphere of influence, but that aim would not be furthered if the 
settlement left a legacy of unrest. It remains to be seen what 
decisions will now be taken about the elections, but there would 
have been no point in postponing them if the Government had not 
intended to make concessions to the democratic view. The same 
problem in essence presents itself in Rumania, arising from the 
existence of a Government resting on Russian support rather than 
popular good will. In this case it is King Michael who is urging 
on a recalcitrant Prime Minister the necessity of widening the 
basis of the Government. While there are these signs that the 
dominance of the Left is being modified in Bulgaria and Rumania, 
it is-all to the good that in Greece the Government should have passed 
a new amnesty law. 


By-Election Prospects 

The impending crop of by-elections is interesting on more than 
personal grounds, important though that aspect of them is. To 
get Mr. Harold Macmillan and Mr. Richard Law back to the 
House will mean a notable accession of strength to the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench, and so to a less degree will the return of Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, Mr. Ralph Assheton and Captain Peter Thorneycroft— 
if they are all returned. But of greater interest will be the com- 
parison between the by-election vote and the General Election vote 
in each case. After so sweeping a victory as Labour has won 
reaction always begins before long. Will it have begun by October, 
when the elections will take place on a new register? Is it true 
that many electors who voted Labour regretted the size of the 
majority when they saw what it was, and will probably not vote 
Labour again? ‘That question will apply as much to the three 
Labour seats where vacancies have been created by promotion or 
death as to the five Conservatives. The figures may supply no 
clear answer at all; but an answer will be worth watching for. 


Parliament’s Business 

The Government’s proposal for a Select Committee on Procedure 
in the House of Commons would have raised few questions but for 
statements made by various Ministers before the election about 
overhauling the Parliamentary machine, securing blank cheques in the 
shape of Enabling Bills, and making enactments under Orders in 
Council with a minimum of Parliamentary discussion or none at 
all. In such circumstances it is not surprising that Mr. Churchill 
should have displayed some anxiety about the Government’s inten- 
tions. Mr. Morrison, however, met most objections by stating cate- 
gorically that the proposals the Government intended to put before the 
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Committee would be virtually identical with those drafted by the 
Coalition Government before it went out of office. Those Proposals 
were never made public, but Mr. Churchill, who naturally knew 
what they were, seemed satisfied with Mr. Morrison’s assurance. The 
case for the appointment of a Select Committee is, of course, strong, 
The House of Commons has a heavy programme of legislation before 
it, and an unusually large number of new Members seem likely to 
want to contribute to the discussions. Not too much importance 
should be attributed to that; it is common enough to fail to catch 
the Speaker’s eye ; but any serious curtailment of debate in the House 
would be a disastrous blow at the very foundations of democratic 
government. There are members of the Committee who can be 
trusted to keep that consideration to the fore. And the Government's 
proposals will soon be made available for public discussion, for the 
day-to-day evidence before the Committee is to be published. 


A Million-Men Switch 


The ending of Lend-Lease has made clearer than ever the neces. 
sity of a speedy transition from war to peace production, and it js 
going to test this country’s capacity for reorganisation to the utmost, 
The announcement made a fortnight ago that a million workers 
are to be released from munitions within eight-weeks, and more 
soon afterwards, has been followed by an official circular addressed 
to some 45,000 firms whose employees have been on essential work. 
Most of the factories concerned have been working to full Capacity, 
Now they have to be shut down abruptly, their employees released, 
and their floor-space cleared as soon as possible of redundant 
material. The delicate task of explaining the positions to the workers 
will fall upon the managements, and the machinery of the Ministry 
of Labour will be severely taxed to guide the released persons 
to civilian industries ready to receive them; and it will simul- 
taneously be handling men demobilised from the forces. The firms 
whose factories have been on war-work have the equally urgent 
task of winding it up, preparing their accounts for the Government, 
disposing of surplus material, and preparing for the new civilian 
work which they should be undertaking. There are obvious dangers 
of confusion which it will be the business of Ministries, Regional 
Officers, and employers to reduce to a minimum. Red tape ought 
to be cut out as much as possible. Quick decisions will be essential. 
Every effort has to be made to ease the transition for those who will 
feel it most acutely—the million displaced workers and the families 
dependent on them. 


The House-Price Racket 


The Morris Committee on the control of the selling price of vacant 
houses has probably made the best contribution it could to the 
solution of a difficult problem. It is contrary to the whole spirit 
of the war-crisis that house-owners, taking advantage of an immense 
demand and a severely limited supply, should drive prices up to 
three or four or five times pre-war value. A glance at the adver- 
tisement columns of any daily paper will show that that is in fact 
what is happening. The Morris Committee is against anything 
like permanent control ; at normal times no interference with the 
ordinary play of supply and demand is called for; but it is held 
that the 1939 value of any house can be fixed by a competent valuer, 
and it is suggested that the sale-figure today should be limited to 
50 per cent. above that. The objections to the proposal are that it 
would involve a large increase in the number of valuers throughout 
the country, and that the personnel for that is not available; that 
the figure of 50 per cent. creates an anomalous relationship with the 
30 per cent. increase allowed to the owners of destroyed houses in 
blitzed cities ; and that since the cost of replacing house property 
today is in the region of 100 per cent., restriction to 50 per cent. 
will simply mean a stoppage of sales, or else (in spite of recommenda- 
tions designed to prevent this) various forms of evasion calculated 
to effect a much larger increase than 50 per cent. In spite of this, 
the Government would do well to accept the committee’s proposals, 
and do the best with them. The spectacle of the continuance of 
the house-racket has the worst effect psychologically. The real cure, 
of course, is a great increase in the supply of houses available. In 
five years that should be achieved. 
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AFTER LEND-LEASE 


HE Prime Minister’s statement on the sudden cessation of 
Lend-Lease, described by Mr. Churchill as “ very grave and 
disquieting,” cast a shadow of gloom over the country which has 
not been entirely lifted by closer examination of the subject. It 
is not the fact of the ending of Lend-Lease which has caused 
the “ surprise ” here, which in turn has “ surprised ” the Americais, 
but that it should suddenly and completely cease while our forces 
in the Far East are still fully engaged in operations consequent on 
the war, without previous consultation, and before there has been 
time for any readjustment. That the British Government, by 
which in this case is meant the predecessors of the present Govern- 
ment, ought to have foreseen the situation and opened consultations 
earlier, is a criticism which the Americans are justified in making. 
Undoubtedly if such consultations had taken place the British 
Government would have expressed the view that in the event of 
the early ending of the Far-Eastern war, in a period when cur 
partial demobilisation after the fall of Germany was only beginning, 
it would be “ reasonable,” in the words of Mr. Attlee, “ to regard 
supplies and services arising directly out of the war as belonging 
to the common war effort.” That view, which should have been 
expressed earlier, still seems reasonable to most people in this 
country. But apparently it is not the American view, and we have to 
accept the hard situation that has arisen with the best grace pos- 
sible, and find ways of dealing with it. Lord Halifax, Lord Keynes 
and Mr. Brand have gone to Washington not to beg fer terms, 
but to work out a plan which will be equally in the interests of 
this country and the United States. 

No one had supposed that Lend-Lease would continue long 
after the war. It was under war conditions that America’s con- 
tribution to the defence of the democracies was recognised as 
indispensable to the defence of the United States. The Lend- 
Lease Act, passed by Congress in 1941, was entitled an “ Act to 
Promote the Defence of the United States,” and when America 
came into the war it became the instrument by which she was 
to make a free contribution proportionate to the resources and 
capacity of the United States to the common war effort of the 
Allies. It presupposed equality of sacrifice, and rested on the 
principle that every ally should contribute the utmost of which it 
was capable in the common cause. Great Britain up to last March 
received Lend-Lease supplies amounting to £3,194,000,000, and 
in reciprocal Lend-Lease had contributed up to the end of last 
year £838,000,000. This country, of course, had been pouring 
out its resources in fighting the enemy long before America entered 
the war or started the Lend-Lease help. In that early period 
it paid America £1,000,000,000 for war supplies, and in the 
course of the war as a whole has sold £2,000,000,000 of foreign 
assets, and in addition has incurred £3,500,000,000 of short-term 
debts to foreign countries, mostly in the sterling area. From 
being a creditor country it has become a debtor country. The 
Lend-Lease agreement was not merely a relief to Great Britain. 
It enabled her to shut down the manufacture for exports which 
she must otherwise have continued in order to pay for imports, 
and concentrate her whole effort on direct war services. Accord- 
ing to President Truman, Lend-Lease enabled Britain to put 
910,000 more men in the field. The services of those men have 
not been entered in cash terms as reciprocal Lend-Lease, but 
they were just as much a contribution to the common cause as 
shipments of food across the Atlantic. It is beyond doubt that no 
country in the world has borne a greater share of the war’s 
burden in proportion to its size and resources than Great Britain. 

In the economic sphere our burden remains. The seriousness 
of our position lies not so much in our long-term economy, though 
that will be affected by decisions taken, as in the situation here and 


now. We have exhausted a great part of our gold reserves, we 
are over-drawn on foreign account, and we are not only now, as 
always, dependent on foreign trade, but we have to re-equip and 
get going again our exporting industries, and meet the huge expense 


of bringing back and demobilising our overseas forces. America 
is a going concern, fully equipped for peace enterprise. We are 


not, and cannot be till we have brought back our men, imported 
raw materials, and switched over our industry to productive enter- 
prise. Against outgoings, which Mr. .- Attlee said were 
£2,000,000,000 a year on the eve of Japan’s defeat, we have only 
exports today at the rate of {£ 350,000,000, and certain temporary 
receipts reckoned at £450,000,000. 

But the position is not so hopeless as it seems. The £2,000 
millions alluded to by Mr. Attlee surely cannot have excluded 
munitions, as he suggested. The total of our imports from 
the United States in 1944, excluding munitions, was £§32,600,000 ; 
though that is serious enough, comparing as it does with a 1938 
total of £118,000,000, and our present exports to the United States 
of only £21,800,000. Our deficit in relation to other countries, 
including the Dominions, is greater ; and though many of these 
will be dependent as in the past on the British market and :he 
receipt of British goods, as soon as they are available, they, too, 
will need dollars with which to purchase goods already available 
in America. But the problem which immediately faces us is that 
of paying for the petroleum products, meat, dairy produce, 
machinery, tobacco and cotton now streaming into this country 
without heaping up a debt which might be quite unmanageable 
in the future, especially as there is nothing to show that America 
is preparing to receive goods from us and other countries with 
which we deal on a scale that will enable debts to be repaid in 
kind. America is willing enough to give a credit, but on what 
terms? It will not benefit anyone at the very outset of recon- 
struction to pile up new debts without sound provision for mutual 
trading which will enable them to be repaid. 

It is evident that this country has to brace itself for a stern 
economic struggle in the same spirit in which it faced the war. 
The import of munitions can be stopped instantly. Similarly there 
should be not a moment’s delay in shutting down factories still 
engaged on munitions. Such of their workers as cannot at once 
be absorbed in peace industry will be maintained during the short 
interval on unemployment pay. The petroleum products which 
have been far the largest item in our imports from America can te 
cut, and we must plan as far and as soon as possible to draw 
other essential supplies now sent by America from other countries. 
With care we might be able to reduce our imports, other than 
munitions, from the United States during the coming year by 
nearly a half. At the same time, food-rationing will have to 
continue, and the consumption of other goods be restricted, so that 
our food imports may be kept down and the goods available for 
export increased ; though in both account must be taken of the 
limits of human endurance, so that we may not lose more by 
low standards of living and discontent than we gain by sacrifice. 
Demobilisation must be speeded up, and men restored as soon 
as possible to the factories; and priorities must be given 
for factory equipment and the raw materials of exporting 
industries. 

The Government will be bound simultaneously to take both the 
short view and the long view. It has to tide over the present 
emergency, and make the best terms it can with America, never 
forgetting that arrangements for the present must to a great extent 
be governed by arrangements for the future ; that is to say, for 
future reciprocal trade. It is not in the interests of the United 
States that other countries should be driven to organise their 
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economy in such a way as to be as independent as possible of her 
exports. An expanding world trade, which is so necessary to us, 
is also wanted by America ; and in view of that common interest 
our negotiators may be able to come to terms which will suit 
both countries, and give us the breathing-space in which to recon- 
struct our economy. Our Government, taking the long view, 
will remember that it is not necessary to be as restrictive in regard 
to certain forms of domestic expenditure as in expenditure abroad. 
It must not stint scientific research. It must lend its help in the 
large-scale re-equipment of industry. It would be unwise indeed 
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to cut down the relatively small sums it spends on cultural services, 
which create some of our most valuable “ invisible” assets. The 
last expedient that would be appropriate to the occasion would be 
an “ economy ” campaign of the 1931 order. We need an ordered. 
not a reckless, economy—sacrifice in some kinds of consumption, 
but a bold spirit of enterprise in all that conduces to production, 
Production and ever more production, that is the urgent need 
of the moment ; and if under wise direction this can be used to 
satisfy the needs of foreign consumers it will not be very long 
before our own consumers, too, will feel the benefit. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ITH ratifications of the United Nations Charter coming in fast, 

speculation about the appointment of a Secretary-General is 
beginning. It is the most important post connected with the whole 
organisation, for the Secretary-General appoints his own staff and on 
the international civil service thus built up—on its loyalty to the con- 
ception of an international organisation as much as on its compe- 
tence—the success of the whole of the United Nations adventure 
will depend. It is desired, if possible, and rightly, to find someone 
from one of the smaller nations, but that, in fact, wili be very far from 
easy. My own choice, in that category, would be Mr. S. M. Bruce, if he 
would take it; he has, of course, been Prime Minister of Australia, 
and is just ending his term as High Commissioner here. 
He is sixty-two, but could well serve for a five-year term. But 
I have heard another extremely interesting suggestion—that an 
attempt should be made to secure Commander Stassen, the outstand- 
ing member of the American delegation at San Francisco, who has, 
I believe, twice been Governor of Minnesota, though still under 
forty, and is considered well in the running for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President in 1948. He may, of course, be unwilling to 
relinquish that. Otherwise he would be ideal—provided the seat of 
the organisation is outside the United States. 

* * * * 

A good many people will soon be getting rather tired of declara- 
tions by Labour Ministers that their predecessors have left things 
in such a shocking state that they. with all their virtues, cannot be 
expected to reduce chaos to order at once. The other day it was 
Mr. Greenwood protesting that Mr. Willink had left the Health 
Service negotiations in such a hopeless muddle that Mr. Bevan 
would have to begin over again from the beginning. Now it is Mr. 
Shinwell asserting that he has been left “a terrible legacy of impro- 
visation and muddle.” The comment, qui s’excuse s’accuse, is 
obvious. In any case, the thing is nonsense. The Labour Ministers, 
man for man, are on the average not superior but inferior to the 
Ministers they have displaced. Some of them, no doubt, will do 
well ; some may scrape through; all of them will be judged on 
their performance, and some have reason to fear the verdict. 

. * 7. * 

As for the impression the new Ministers have made in the 
House, it varies. The Prime Minister has been quietly adequate 
—certainly in no way a failure, but certainly no notable success ; 
we shall have to wait longer to discover whether there are reserves 
of strength beyond what meet the eye. Mr. Bevin read his 
principal speech word for word from typescript ; it was an admir- 
able speech and promised well for the future. Mr. Morrison looks 
like handling the House well; he can be conciliatory as well as 
firm. Mr. Greenwood throws his arms about and declaims unim- 
pressively. Mr, Isaacs, the new Minister of Labour, is painstaking 
and agreeable—his apologetic remark in reply to one supplemen- 
tary, “I’m a bit new to this job,” was disarming ; whether he is of 
mettle for the work he has to do is another of the discoveries that 
must be left to the future. Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who has both 
housing and health service piled on his shoulders, has not had 
occasion to open his mouth in the House so far. Curiously enough, 
the ourstanding Front Bench success, so far as deaiing with ques- 
tions is concerned, is a junior Minister, Squadron-Leader John 
Strachey. With his chief in the House of Lords, he has great 
opportunities, and he looks like making good use of them. Having 


been in the House before, he knows its ways, and having served jn | 


the Air Ministry most of the war, he has his brain full of relevant 
facts, which enables him to deal with supplementaries very capably, 
* * * * 


° ° ° a * 
There was an interesting article on the future of the Ministry of 


Information in last Sunday’s Observer, but as it was shrouded in 
the anonymity which that admirable journal cultivates so assiduously 
it is impossible to tell whether it was by someone connected with the 
Ministry or not. Having carefully considered the arguments adduced 
for the Ministry’s continuance, I am more than ever convinced of 
the desirability of its discontinuance. It would be a long busines; 
to give all the reasons for that conclusion, but the one which weighs 
with me most is that it would be quite impossible for an institution 
existing to explain and popularise Government policy at home not 
to be in effect an organ of party propaganda. It was perfectly legiti- 
mate to spend taxpayers’ money (even if not quite so much of it) on 
education or propaganda—whichever you like to call it—under an 
all-party National Government, It would be completely illegitimate 
to do that under a party Government, whether Labour or Conserva- 
tive, since a great deal of the Governmeiit’s policy would be distaste- 
ful to the Opposition, and might have been vigorously criticised by 
it. Machinery for putting the British point of view before foreign 
countries may well be worth preserving, preferably under the Foreign 
Office. But personally I hope the Ministry in its present form is 
doomed. Then the University of London will get back its head- 
quarters, and it is very important that it should. (Since writing this 
I see that the American Office of War Information is closing down.) 


* * * * 


One admirable institution to which the war inevitably put a stop 
was the despatch of Rhodes scholars to Oxford—the few German 
scholars of course, but the numerous American ones also. Now, 
fortunately, the flow from America is to begin again—first of all 
with a number of special War Service scholarships, for men who 
would have been eligible in 1939 and have completed at least one 
year of military or civilian war service. The plan was to be brought 
into operation as soon as possible after the end of the Japanese war. 
Whether scholars can be elected in time for them to start the Octo- 
ber term at Oxford seems doubtful, but rhe fact that timely steps 
have been taken to put the system on its feet again is very encourag- 
ing. And scholars from Germany? That is a much more difficult 
question, but I shall be rather surprised if there is not some movement 


in that direction soon. 


+ * * . 


When a man is forced to go to law, either as plaintiff or as defen- 
dant, wins his case, but finds himself heavily out of pocket, he always 
seems tO me to have a just complaint against things in general. So has 
a society which puts up a gallant—and a winning—fight for public 
amenities and almost exhausts its funds in so doing. That is the 
present fate, so I learn from the Dean of Durham, of the Durham 
Preservation Society, which waged war so indomitably against the 
project which would have put a power-station in the middle of 
the familiar and impressive view of the towers and slopes of Dur- 
ham from the railway. The battle is won—and the travelling public 
benefit by the victory as much as Dunelmians—but the Preservation 
Society is penniless. Anyone who may fee! moved to help re- 


plenish its coffers may do so through the Treasurer at the Chapter 
JANUS. 


Offices, Durham. 
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Services, attempts to bleed these swollen spiders, and from time to time the 
ts. The FRANCE IN TRANSITION French Press has been full of enthusiastic accounts of the milliards 
vould be By HUGH MASSINGHAM of francs which have cascaded, or will, into the Treasury. But in 


ordered. N a brilliant evocation of pre-war Paris “ Palinurus”” remem- fact it is very doubtful if the State will get more than ‘a fraction 
umption, bers of the milliards which are expected. Take, for instance, the case of 
duction, “bookstalls along the quais, with old prints that no- the concierge who has made her 60 million francs She does an 
ont need body wants, naughty novels corseted in cellophane; animal — them on her. Som of it has been ate gh other ~ 
used to shops on the Quai ‘de Gesvres; ferrets, squirming and clucking in ey Oe ee eee | Spee ee dresses, furs, cars. e 

unemployed worker still appears to have only a few sticks of furni- 


the straw, with red eyes and little yawns which reveal their sharp 


e ; A ° : ‘ ° 
ty long white teeth; marmosets chattering over their stump of rotten ture in his garret and his slimy rags of clothes. Nor has the calling- 
: s g ; sel , 

banana, moulting parrots; the mysterious ailing nocturnal creature - Fes fname — — cing — sity Samy og? 4 

that one is always tempted to buy—c’est un binturong, monsieur erecagen 2 ee ee ae oe a ee mer 

f and then the walk back over the bridges; poplar leaves eddying in their currency, and even those who could not foresee M. Pleven’s 

; d es : fe “1. measures protected themselves against the danger of inflation by 

in the vellow river; misty black-and-grey streets of the Left Bank; setts dhade Weieaiitsiion: tans ain Shle wn h ’ 

erved in | discreet shops full of bibelots, bad modern paintings, Empire ™ en nee Sea eae or ee ee Oe ee ee 
relevant locks.” people were not caught by the decree. A second was that it was not 
— accompanied by the freezing of accounts, so that a man could transfer 


capably, This could still be written of the Paris of 1945. Any visitor most of his illicit profits to others. When he had declared the 
+ today returns with memories which have the same feeling—the modest remainder, they would transfer the funds back, together with 
nistry of | treble of fountains in the Tuileries ringing above the subterranean 4 few millions of their own. 
uded in rumbling of traffic in the distance; frantic pigeons exploding Hence the haughty melodious cars, the blouses at £45, the frus- 
iduously out of the browning leaves of chestnut trees; enfeebled old women tration which has accentuated the differences in French society. ‘ 
with the sitting outside their houses and peering at their knitting; patient, The new order, the new France, the new unity—these are still 
adduced absorbed people bent over stalls along the Seine—familiar and time- elusive shapes on the horizon. The social fragments have not been 
inced of  |ess figures. But these memories are overlaid by jarring, strident congealed into one shape by a new mystique—there are still the 
business pictures of another order—American soldiers, twenty abreast, danc- nobility, the bourgeois, the proletariat, the clerics and the revolu- 
' Weighs ing like dervishes, down the Champs Elysées; the dizzy prices in the tionaries, the country and the town, the repatriated prisoners whose 
‘stitution shops; shrivelled, tired old women moving silently, inch by inch, like ives stopped in 1940 and who have returned knowing nothing of 
ome not —_sleep-walkers, among the crowds in the butcher-shops ; large swan- the Résistance—the living dead of France. A superficial and 
ly legiti- ike cars hooting melodiously through the streets; the aggressive unsympathetic observer could underline all this, and compare the 
of it)on chattering parades of de Gaulle’s new army; red, white and blue angry protests in the Press and the talk in the drawing-rooms to 
nder an —_ bouquets of flags on the buildings. France is like an old friend a Chekov play. Foreigners might have said the same about England 
gitimate = whom one has not met for several years, and disconcerts one by just before the war: those three women eternally talking of going 
onserva- _ unfamiliar tricks, a stammer, or a nervous twiton of the eyelid. to Moscow—were they not you and I and the person next to us in 
orp France was liberated a year ago, and for the men and women of the stalls? England was then only twelve months away from the 
cised by the Résistance liberation meant a great deal more than the expulsion greatest spiritual and moral triumph, and I believe the same to be true 
: foreign of the Germans. It was the beginning of a new order. The shame of France to-day. A gloomy picture is incomplete, and therefore 
Foreign} of Vichy was to be scrubbed from the national life. Liberté, wholly unconvincing: it leaves out the courage and tenacity of 
form is Fraternité, Egalité were to be translated into economic terms, and the Résistance or the fact that even some of the profiteers had 
Is head- thus made into a political and spiritual reality. These hopes may patriotic motives at the beginning: it was better to make expensive 
Hing this now seem to have the pathos of a parched bunch of lovers’ flowers. dresses than guns for the Germans. And if the metaphor of “ The 
; down.) — Not only has the Bastille of wealth, to use one of the more effective Three Sisters” is to be persisted in there are two important 
Communist phrases, not been stormed, but ihe breaches have been differences. The first is that this is a one-act play: the elections 
t a stop repaired. Prices have risen to millionaire figures. Hand-made take place in October. And the second is that all the players have 
German blouses from one of the more fashionable shops cost £45. Dresses, machine-guns and, if necessary, will shoot their way out of the cloy- 
Now,} even at Lafayette’s, cost £24. Another of the bargains at Lafayette’s ing, intangible web of their social frustration. } : 
t of all —a modern dining-rcom table at £144. Grapes are twenty shillings Not that there is likely to be a revolution ; the October elections 
en whof a pound. A black belt with brass tassels cost £6 10s. House will undoubtedly bring the Left parties to power, and they should 
sast one} agents ask 300,000 francs for the key of an average middle-class fiat; be able to bring about peacefully the reforms which the majority of 
brought} 200,000 francs are gladly given for five tyres on the black market. patriotic Frenchmen are agreed on. Things are improving even 
ese war. Nor are the high prices confined to the West End; in the squalid now, though not so rapidly as they should be. The black market 
e Octo-f market in the Avenue de Clichy leeks were being sold at two flourishes, but prices have come down a little. Transport is still 
ly steps} shillings a pound, radishes at 1/3 for a small bunch, pears at 1/3 a bad, but the marshalling yards are being repaired, and the railways 


courag- pound, rough ordinaire at 15/- a bettle, and green peaches at 2/- should be working normally towards the end of 1946. There are 
difficult a pound. only 25,000 visible unemployed. Although there is little hope 
yvement The new rich, who made their money either out of the Germans of increasing the home production of coal, supplies have been 


F oor the suffering, frustration and hunger of the people, and who a_ promised from America and the Ruhr. Politically the situation is 
year ago never went to sleep without first looking to see if a Com- healthier than it-was a few months ago. De Gaulle, who, for all 
, defen-J ™unist were hiding under the bed, are beginning to take heart. his great services to France, has obstinately pursued a policy of 
. always}. Many people have done well out of the misery of the last few giving circuses instead of bread, is no longer in such a strong 
Sohasf Yeats. Most concierges have made a fortune by buying food from position to block reform. He is probably as popular as ever, but 
their friends in the country and then selling it, at a fantastic profit, the world-situation has suddenly developed very differently from 


' public ! 

is the to their tenants. A clever concierge, with rich clients, has amassed what he expected. Up to now he has been able to argue that, if 
urham as much as 60 million francs in the last few years: even the less France were to win back her pre-war position, she must take a 
nst the greedy or stupider ones have made from two to four million. full share in the Far Eastern war, and that therefore the building up 


ddle of Unemployed workers in sags who bought up butter from the of a strong army must take precedence of anything else. The sur- 
f Dure country fer the Germans to send to their families have put away render of Japan makes an army of two million look an extravagant 
about a million francs. Nearly every shopkeeper has had his con- luxury. The atomic bomb makes de Gau!le’s British and American 





- public 

haw nections with the black market. These are the privates and equipment seem as obsolete as the chain armour in a museum. A 

elp te- gan s of the army of the new rich, led by the open collaborators, receni French cartoon puts the point caustically with a prophetic draw- 

Shapter ¢ employers who worked willingly for the Germans, the creatures ing of a military parade in the year 1950—vast crowds cheering a 

ANUS. of Laval, the looters, the gangsters, the frankly corrupted. doddering, bald scizntist wheeling an atomic bomb on a push-cart. 
M. Pleven, the Conservative Minister of Finance, has made several For a year France has been moving on bottom gear. Immense 


{ ° 
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problems remain, and some people have been soured into cynicism 
by the slowness of the pace. But one’s final impression is of the 
vigour, the vitality, the warmth which comes from living in a 
civilised society. If this vigour be released, as I believe it will, 
France’s renaissance is even nearer than many of her friends hope. 
That survival, let us remember, is almost as important for us as 
for her. For perhaps France is still the only country which can 
soften the harsh lines of those vast dehydrated buildings of brass 
and glass which the new empires of East and West are so busy 
manufacturing. Meanwhile this is a stagnant pause. It will pass. 
The profiteering and the Black Market are transient phenomena. 
Underneath is a tremendous determination which will presently 
find a creative outlet. 


THE NEW HOUSE 
By VERNON BARTLETT, M.P. 

VERY different House of Commons. In quantity, in quality 

and in enthusiasm. To take last things first, how could 
members who had so long outstayed their welcome as those of us 
who were in the last Parliament be expected to show enthusiasm? 
We were told, month after month, that we were out of touch with 
public opinion ; that the 1935 election had been a swindle based 
on a promise to carry out League of Nations sanctions which was 
not kept; that the best of us had gone into the fighting services, 
leaving the worst of us to keep alive the traditions of a parliamen- 
tary system that had once been great. Besides, there was a war 
on, and members who attacked or criticised ran the risk of being 
classed as traitors or cranks. So most of us kept obedient silence 
or sniped timidly from behind cover at the Churchill tank. 

The new M.P. arrives at Westminster with the conviction that 
he is well on the way towards the reformation of the world. In 
this new Parliament there are 345 new M.P.s. Most of them 
represent a party which has never before had an adequate majority. 
Many of them began their electoral campaigns with very little hope 
of victory. It would indeed be strange if a whirlwind of enthusiasm 
were not sweeping through the Palace of Westminster. 

The quality and quantity of people in the new Parliament is more 
surprising. Owing to the redistribution of seats there are twenty- 
five more M.P.s in this Parliament than in the last one, but one 
might be forgiven for concluding that the number had been doubled. 
Doubtless the excitement of novelty is the main cause of the present 
fantastic record of attendance. Everybody wants to have a look 
at the new Ministers on the Treasury Bench or at Mr. Churchill 
as the leader of the Opposition. There are the immense compli- 
cations of Parliamentary procedure and geography to be mastered. 
Iwo score of the newcomers have already made their maiden 
speeches, and their colleagues have wanted to be there to hear 
them. The result has been an overcrowding of the Palace of 
Westminster such as none of the servants of the House can re- 
member. The telephonists, the waiters, the policemen have been 
saved from nervous breakdowns only by the recess, which gives 
them until October 9th to recover. 

Not only the new members have been there in force, but also 
their families and constituents. For hours on end the Central 
Lobby has been so crowded that the police have had d_-fficulty in 
keeping a passage clear for access to the Chamber. People have 
been sitting around with that vague air of mingled boredom and 
anticipation which marks, crowds on a holiday. I have come 
across one or two children so small that instinctively I looked 
around for the perambulator. The people have taken possession of 
the Palace of Westminster much as they take possession of their 
churches in the Catholic countries of the Mediterranean. 

By October most of the novelty will have worn off, but we shall 
not go back to the leisurely days when many Conservative members 
were country gentlemen who liked so impressive an excuse for 
spending part of their time in town and many Labour members 
were rewarded by a seat in the House for long and loyal service 
10 their Trade Union. ‘To hundreds of the newcomers the Palace 
of Westminster will be everything except a dormitory. And they 
will have little to take their minds off their parliamentary work. I 
had thought that few of them wou'd submit Parl.amentary Ques- 
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tions until they had watched the machinery at work for a week or 
so, but on Thursday last there were 160 questions to which 
Ministers had to give written answers as against a daily average o 
between fifty and sixty in the closing months of the last Parliamen, | 
Already 40 questions have been put down on the Order Paper fo, 
oral answer on October 9th, when the House re-assembles. 

As for quality, so much has already been written about the high 
level of the maiden speeches that I will shorten my slightly grudg. 
ing tribute. I still find it difficult to resist panic when I catch 
the Speaker’s eye. I am weighed down by the burden of tradition 
and the thought of the great statesmen who have preceded me. | 
am hampered by the conflict between the desire to make my points 
at leisure and the knowledge that most members of my audienc 
wish I would sit down and give them a chance to speak. I fumb): 
with my notes and forget my jokes. But these newcomers haye 
been self-confident and clear. It would be invidious to mention 
names, but almost without exception they have made _ speeches | 
which were interesting in themselves. So many of them have high | 
intellectual attainments. They have commanded men in critical | 
and dangerous situations. They have experience of internationg] 
administration. They are young and are not ashamed to have ideals 
Those of us who have survived the electoral flood may argue that 
we in the last Parliament were not as bad as we were painted, that 
there had been a large intake of good men at by-elections, and 
that any Parliament is weakened which excludes Richard Law 
Harold Macmillan, Harold Nicolson and Sir William Beveridge 
But we are proud to be members of a new Parliament which in- 
cludes so many men and women of talent. 

But these qualities alone are not enough to make it a great Parlia- 
ment. The Government’s majority may yet prove to be dangerous) 
large. The Opposition may prove to be dangerously able. The 
Ministers may prove to be dangerously weak—one wishes tha 
some of them would show the same self-assurance as their Under- 
Secretaries, and the most obvious explanation of the demobilisation 4 
muddle is that some of them are not strong enough to rule their! 
departments. 

Is it only to those of us who remember his great speeches after 
Dunkirk that Mr. Churchill looks colossal on the Front Opposition 
Bench? Is it deference to his services as war leader or fear of his 
tongue and parliamentary experience which induces the Labour 
leaders to show more interest in his approval than in that of their 
followers? Personally, I believe that the Labour back-benchers 
showed bad tactics as well as bad manners when they jeered and 
laughed at his promises to avo:d factious criticism. They may well 
be excused, since Mr. Churchill’s own behaviour during the elec-| 
tion campaign was at variance with that spirit of conciliation in the 
national interest which is the most encourag ng characteristic of 
our parliamentary life. But I have always felt a good deal of sym- 
pathy for the lion, poked and provoked by Albert’s stick with the 
*orse’s ‘ead ’andle. Mr. Churchill, it is true, could not emulate 
the lion and swallow the Labour Party. But, supported by such 
experienced members as Anthony Eden, R. A. Butler, Robert 
Boothby, Lennox-Boyd and Quintin Hogg, the ex-Prime Minister 
could easily place the Government before the necess:ty of bludgeon- 
ing its programme through Parliament by constant use of the) 
party whip. There will be parts of the Labour programme thai 
will only be passed in this way; it would be unfortunate in the 
national interest—to say nothing of that of the party—if members 
of the majority were needlessly and prematurely to fritter away 
that spirit of conciliation which had developed in the last Parlia+ 
ment under the pressure of national emergency. 

It may be that those of us who have survived the election ar¢ 
mistaken in carrying over into this new Parliament a belief that 
legislation passed by agreement is better than legislation forced 
through the division lobbies. I warmly welcome the return t 
frank party politics and the escape from all the artificialities of the 
coalition. But I consider it would be a tragedy it the extremists 
on either side of the House were to forget that, while the electorate) 
has voted in favour of a change of policy, it is also acutely aware that 
the problems ahead of this country will be just as difficult to solve 
as those settled by the collapse of Germany and Japan. 
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It is, then, a very different Parliament from the old one. Almost 
all the changes are to be welcomed, and most of all the renewed 
and increased interest of the nation in the system of its government 
and the men who operate that system. The fact that we have been 
able to carry through so considerable a political revolution without 
the slightest sign of disturbance or panic has filled the rest of the 
world with admiring astonishment. The last Parliament had one 
merit—that most of its members were aware of their responsi- 
bilities, even if they fell short of them. May this new Parliament, 
so much more courageous and confident than we were, remember 
the magnitude of its responsibilities and prove worthy of them. I, 
for one, believe it will. 


PERIL IN PALESTINE 


By BRIGADIER STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG 

ALESTINE is and will be much “in the news.” Sound argu- 
ment about it will be mixed with the usual foolish or malicious 
misrepresentations. The British public is, even now, ill-informed of 
the essential factors in the matter; yet that same public stands to 
lose its national good name, many lives and much treasure, if wrong 
decisions are made. The Palestine situation is today deadly serious. 
The stage is set for more serious troubles than ever before. Nothing is 
more certain than that identical causes will, after the six-year mora- 
torium of the war, produce identical effects. For twenty-five years the 
Palestine population has fought fiercely and bloodily for its own 
country against alien immigration forcibly imposed ; better armed and 
better supported, it will fight fiercely and bloodily again. For twenty- 
five years the Arab world outside Palestine has resented our Pales- 
tinian policy ; more united and more cohesive, it will resent it again, 
more powerfully and more practically. We are now asked by organised 
Zionism not merely to tear up the 1939 White Paper and redouble 
our Zionist efforts, but to proceed to action far more extreme than 
before and flatly contrary to any reasonable interpretation of the 
Balfour Declaration or of the Mandate. Let us, in view of the abso- 
lutely certain physical and moral consequences of any such policy, 

glance at a few elementary facts and particulars. 

Why are we in Palestine? To what obligations are we pledged 
there, and are we fulfilling them? We are in Palestine because in 
1920 we accepted a Mandate for it. Since the Mandate—itself dated 
1922—our administration there has been conditioned by definite and 
clearly-accepted obligations. What were they? They were two, 
equally binding. The first was our trusteeship for Palestine—the 
territory and its million people. The second was an obligation 
towards an outside community, world Jewry, represented in Palestine 
by a small minority. Our responsibilities as trustees for the Palestine 
people were clearly unavoidable if we accepted the Mandate at all. 

Who were and are the Palestine people? The expulsion of the 
few score Turks after the last war left a solid, settled, homogeneous 
population of mixed blood, but chiefly Mediterranean type, Arabic 
language and Arab culture, known as Arabs ; 90 per cent. Muslim, 
10 per cent. Christian, but equally Arab. As in Iraq and Transjordan, 
so in Palestine, we became trustees for the whole existing population— 
including, naturally, the small Jewish element, less numerous than 
the Jews of Baghdad city. The nature of the trust, apart from its 
obvious moral implications, is specified in the Mandate and in the 
League Covenant, from Article 22 of which the Mandate derives. 
Article 22 provides that the “well-being and development” of 
“peoples not yet able to stand by themselves,” including “ certain 
communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire,” form a 
sacred trust for civilisation ; and that a Mandate allotted to a suitable 
Mandatory is to be “ the best method of giving practical effect to this 
principle ”—that is, “ until such time as they are able to stand alone.” 

Such was and is our general trusteeship for Palestine. But it was 
under the Mandate—or indeed since 1917—linked with another 
special and exceptional obligation: that of facilitating the setting up 
of “a Jewish National Home in Palestine.” This was to involve the 
recognition of a local and co-operating Jewish Agency, the use of 
Hebrew as one of the official languages, and a measure of Jewish 
immigration “under suitable conditions.” The British public at the 
time, and perhaps British statesmen also, understood little enough of 
what was or might be involved by this obligation—the obligation to 
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set up a Home for B somehow and somewhere in the house belonging 
to and for centuries occupied by A, because B’s remote ancestors had 
lived on the same site. But it was generally approved: and given a 
wise and suitable interpretation, rightly approved. The public felt, 
and feel, that the sentimental or spiritual connection of Jewry with 
Palestine is very real, while in the world of culture, society, science, 
the Jews have a most distinguished place. Why not, then, a National 
Home? Admittedly, some Zionist projects of the ’nineties had been 
ambitious ; a Palestine State was among them. But the Yurks had 
refused a Charter for any such purpose, Palestine being already 
occupied by their subjects; they permitted only a few harmless 
agricultural settlements, while the British Government offered land 
in empty East Africa or emptier Sinai. No such Jewish State ideas 
were formulated in 1917, nor could they be in that atmosphere of 
“self-determination for liberated peoples”—the acclaimed Peace 
Settlement panacea for Minority troubles. 

In brief, no such scale or form of National Home was imagined by 
anybody as could create in a happy, tranquil, problemless country, 
a “minority question” of the most disastrous and explosive type, 
and lead to twenty-five years of bloodshed. Since the vast majority 
of Jews had and have no intention of living in Palestine, and since 
an Arab-populated Palestine could not imaginably contain more than 
(say) 10 per cent. of the world’s Jews, the National Home must 
evidently be essentially a cultural or spiritual (while still in this sense 
a Natjonal) Home, with such material background of land, villages, 
buildings, institutions and activities as might be needful for practical 
purposes and as a source of interest and pride to Jews throughout 
the world. Moreover, the careful language of the Declaration, the 
clear words of the Mandate (with its repeated insistence on the 
rights of the Palestinian population, which must on no account be 
prejudiced), and the later reminders by the British Government 
when Zionist claims came to be pressed far beyond the accepted 
obligation, all indicated the proper nature of the Home. One of 
many such reminders was that of Sir Herbert (now Lord) Samuel 
—authoritative as High Commissioner and as Jew—in 1921: “The 
degree to which Jewish National aspirations can be fulfilled in 
Palestine is conditioned by the rights of the present inhabitants.” 
So certain did it seem, in the earliest days of the implementation of 
the promise, that the Mandate would be adhered to, and our 
trusteeship for the Palestinians carried out with sincerity and self- 
respect. 

The National Home was, in fact, fully achievable in a form ade- 
quate to its spiritual and symbolic functions, without serious clash 
with our over-riding responsibilities as trustee for Palestine. The 
claims of religion, learning, culture could have been fully met, a 
Jewish city and Jewish villages founded, all types of life led, all 
interests satisfied, without approaching the physical extent or politi- 
cal form of the National Home of today, and without ill-will or 
violence. But this was not to be. H.M.G. permitted itself to be 
thrust farther and farther, by the influence and wealth and elo- 
quence of Zionism, away from its trusteeship responsibilities to- 
wards Palestine and towards a conception of the National Home 
unintended by the framer or the recipients of the 1917 Declaration, 
unsupported by the Mandate, and wholly disastrous in its effects. 
For twenty-five years British troops and police have fought against 
the Palestinians in support of Zionist claims which have grown year 
by year: claims based sometimes on alleged “rights” (rights un- 
known to law or to reason), sometimes on the needs of the tragi- 
cally oppressed Jews of Central Europe—needs real and sad 
enough, but no more the affair of the Palestine Arabs than of other 
nations. The result is a swollen, unsatisfied and unhappy com- 
munity of Jews in Palestine, now heavily armed and highly or- 
ganised, and quite unappreciative of the blood and efforts which 
their installation there has caused the British nation. H.M.G., we 
are told after all this, has failed the Jews, has not yet really facili- 
tated the National Home, has dishonoured its promises. It is now 
our duty to send more troops, and prepare to suppress more rigor- 
ously the opposition of the mass of the population. 

In our “facilitation” of the National Home we have, in fact, 
failed, in so far as it labours under the grave disadvantage of 
strong public ill-will in Palestine ; this failure is due to our having 
done or permitted enormously more than it was reasonable or 
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practicable, in an Arab Palestine, to do. In our trusteeship for 
Palestine itself, we have failed by doing too little and preventing 
or suppressing too much. We have not put majority interests first; 
we have regarded the Arab population (who started with so much 
goodwill towards us) as a tiresome impediment to our Zionist 
policy ; we have not helped them towards a self-government of 
which, in spite of many errors and faults, they are fully as capable 
as other Arab peoples—and this although such self-government is 
an aim specifically provided in League Covenant and Mandate alike ; 
we have allowed them no self-determination at all, but have kept 
them forcibly from the avenues of legitimate progress—from 
political, not necessarily from material, progress. 

In spite of the admirable work done by the Palestinian administra- 
tion on the spot, we have been sorry statesmen, sorry trustees, and 
sorry democrats in Palestine. How warmly we should have applauded 
Arab armed opposition if the Power forcing an alien population upon 
them had been any Power but ourselves. And how strange to 
reflect that in the greater and bloodier war for which, it seems, we 
are now bidden to prepare there, all the burdens, the hatred and 
the losses are reserved for us, all the benefits for others. What, 
then, is to be done? The only possible course is to stick to the 
White Paper, regain Arab goodwill, safeguard the National Home 
as it exists, and save world Jewry from the anti-semitism to which 
the extravagance of Zionist claims must lead. 


SAFETY IN THE AIR 


By T. O. M. SOPWITH* 


CCIDENTS are inevitable in the operation of any form of 
transport in a civilised community, whatever the precautions 
taken. In the air there is unfortunately greater risk of fatalities. In 
recent months accidents have occurred in which prominent people 
and officials have been involved, and in consequence public attention 
has focused, in some cases with uneasy feelings, upon civil and 
commercial aviation. There is no cause for alarm. The ratio of 
accidents per passenger-mile flown has fallen to a very appreciable 
extent, and with the aids to navigation and control which have been 
developed as the result of war experience, the figures will have 
declined still further as soon as we resume full peace-time operations. 
This point is more forcibly illustrated perhaps by the insurance rates 
for civilian and passenger flying, which compare very favourably with 
rates on any other form of transport, and although insurance concerns 
look ahead and are prepared to sponsor any legitimate risk, philan- 
thropy is not exactly their hobby. 

The main reasons for losses, rot necessarily in order of pre- 
cedence, are: 

(a) Errors of judgement. 

(b) Lack of adequate maintenance. 

(c) Weather. _ 

(d) Mechanical defect in either airframe or engine. 
Let us consider the implications under each. 

Errors of judgement cover a multitude of possibilities, to some 
extent concerned with the three aspects which will be mentioned 
later, but I would rather concern myself with those more intimately 
connected with the actual flying of the aircraft. The ground staff, 
the operational people, the aerodrome controller, the various othe: 
branches of commercial and civil flying—all and each have to form 
their own judgement on occasions, but nearly always with time to 
spare and advice available. The pilot, however, or the captain of 
the aircraft, must in nearly every case make his own decision without 
the benefit of either. True, it is not often that he is or will be called 
on for a vital decision, but human lives may be at stake and much 
will depend upon his skill and ability to give the correct answer. 
He may be faced with mechanical problems ; weather such as icing, 
fog, gale or sudden closing down ; fuel shortage, or any one of the 
problems dealt with by any half-dozen people on the ground. He 
cannot afford to err—or very littke—and it is not always an easy matter 
to take the right decision, although it is easy to be wise after the 
event. I would not impute blame to any pilot guilty of an error of 
judgement. Inculcate the lesson by all means—and keep all personnel 











* Mr. Sopwith is chairman of Hawker-Siddeley Aircraft, Limited, 
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up-to-date accordingly. It is only by a free interchange of know- 
ledge and views that we shall eventually be able to proffer the right 
advice as to the best method of dealing with the possible emergencies 
that may arise, and although judgement will always be required the 
risks involved will be minimised to the point of elimination in the 
post-war era. 

It can be justifiably argued that inadequate maintenance cannot 
and should not be a contributory cause of accidents to aircraft, 
Under normal conditions, and with the organisation laid down by al] 
reputable operating companies, such a contention is sound. The 
human element, however, is not completely infallible, and although 
an omission will be very’ exceptional it cannot be legislated for. | 
am not claiming that maintenance—or rather lack of maintenance— 
is responsible for more than a negligible proportion of recent acci- 
dents, but the vast increase of flying under war conditions has, of 
painful and regrettable necessity, reduced the period of training for 
ground staff. It has probably led—unavoidably—to some relaxation 
of both requirements and checking-procedure, and to the allocation 
of personnel specialised in one type of aircraft engine, instruments 
and accessories to another type with which they are perhaps not 
thoroughly conversant, and the possibility of errors and omissions 
of judgement cannot be overlooked. It must be remembered that the 
modern transport aeroplane, although thoroughly reliable, is a com- 
plicated piece of mechanism, simplified and made as foolproof as 
human ingenuity in our present state of knowledge can secure. Yet 
a failure which in itself is minor may in turn affect another com- 
ponent with a cumulative result. Hence perfect maintenance js 
essential, and again the lessons learned during the period of national 
exigency will tend to eliminate any risk likely to arise through not 
entirely observing the schedule. 

The aeroplane, as with other forms of transport, is at the 
mercy of the elements, and we cannot always control the forces 
of nature. True we have established a remarkable system of meteoro- 
logical information, a system of radio-control for fog conditions, 
regularised rules of the air and so on, but as those who study the 
now revived daily weather forecasts are only too well aware “ changes 
may occur.” The unexpected does happen, and during the last five 
years it has not always been possible—owing to the dangers of 
providing information to the enemy—to broadcast either as complete 
or as detailed information as may have been desirable. There is no 
doubt in my own mind that adverse weather conditions have been 
the cause of far more accidents during the last five years than any 
other. In some cases naturally the possibility of such conditions was 
appreciated, but the urgency of the task or operation to be carried 
out was such as to over-rule the risk, and whilst occasionally failure 
occurred the vast majority of journeys under the circumstances were 
successfully completed. In peace-time such risks will not have to be 
faced. There will be a world-wide system of weather reports, changes 
will be notifiable instantly, radio-control and communications will be 
vastly improved and danger minimised to such an extent as to be 
almost negligible. 

Mechanical defects can and do occur despite the high standard of 
workmanship, the rigid systems of material selection, testing, and 
inspection which have been adopted all over the world. Mechanical 
defects as such are not, however, often solely responsible for acci- 
dents. The standard to which the British aircraft industry in par- 
ticular has always adhered has not been relaxed so far as the primary 
structure is concerned, even under the exigencies of war conditions, 
and the chance of the inclusion of defective details or components is 
remote. There is, however, always the possibility of a mechanical 
failure—not from a defect, but from undue stress caused through 
extreme and severe flying conditions which do sometimes occur and 
for which the designer cannot reasonably provide. With the benefit 
of the knowledge and experience accumulated under the stress of 
conflict, which will be embodied in designs now approaching com- 
pletion, such few accidents as can be ascribed to this cause will be 
reduced practically to vanishing-point. 

There has been an enormous increase in flying, and by flying I 
mean transportation of goods and passengers, during the last five 
years, far greater than would have occurred under normal peace 
conditions, and although there has been—partly for the reasons I 
have discussed—an increase in the total number of accidents, there 
is an appreciable decrease on the basis of miles or hours flown,or any 
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other basis, in comparison with pre-war standards. To say that undue 
publicity has been given to accidents recently owing to the fact that 
some important passengers have been involved is perhaps a little 
unfair, but an aerial crash has rather more of a news value, say, than 
a car crash, and a higher percentage rate of fatality: hence the feeling 
that perhaps undue emphasis has been laid on the danger of the air. 
The vast expansion of R.A.F. Transport Command couid not have 
been accomplished in so short a space of time, neither could it have 
carried out its enormous task without entailing some additional risk, 
necessitated in the main by the onerous nature of a large proportion 
of its duties. The same argument could apply to such purely com- 
mercial flying as was carried out under other auspices throughout 
the world. 

I repeat there is no need for uneasiness. On the contrary, as the 
lessons learned and experience gained are embodied in our immediate 
post-war and peace-time civil, commercial and private flying, we 
shall find security, comfort and efficiency of the highest order. 


P.R. AT WORK 


By JOHN H. HUMPHREYS 


HE single transferable vote form of proportional representation 
T was first applied to University parliamentary elections in 1918. 
Prior to that year each elector in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities had two votes. The Conservatives were in a majority ; 
they elected both members ; to secure the Conservative nomination 
was almost equivalent to election ; indeed, in Oxford, from 1880 to 
1910 inclusive, all Conservative candidates were returned unopposed. 

P.R. is applied in those University constituencies that return 
two members—Oxford, Cambridge and the Combined English ; and 
in the Combined Scottish Universities, which elect three. Although 
the proportional system works under limiting conditions—the election 
of two, or, at most, three members—it has, nevertheless, made a 
great change in the character of University representation. P.R. 
has broken the tradition that this was the preserve of one political 
party, and, as a consequence, there is now less hostility to University 
representation as such. In 1945, of the members elected for the 
four constituencies named, only three are Conservative or National ; 
the remaining six are Independents. The reason why Independents 
were able to secure election is that a candidate to be successful 
requires not a majority, but only a “quota” of the votes. In the 
two-member constituencies this quota is one more than one-third 
of all the valid first preferences polled; in the three-member con- 
stituency the quota is one more than one-fourth. 

With the single transferable vote the elector expresses his choices 
amongst the candidates by placing against their names the figures 
I, 2, 3 and soon. The elector has but one vote, which, in certain 
circumstances, is transferable. Any transfer of a vote is made in 
accordance with the wishes expressed by the elector in the preferences 
marked by him. In the first instance, the elector’s first preference 
is regarded as his vote. 

At Oxford, the total number of votes (first preferences) was 15,321 5 
and the quota (one more than one-third of the votes) 5,108. , The 
two leading candidates each obtained more than this quota on the 
first count; both were duly elected; no transfers were necessary. 
The following table gives the figures : — 

Oxrorp UNIVERSITY, 1945. 





First py ang sen 
Skee, Set Avtionte (TRG) cccicicescccsce 6,771 (1st Elected) 
JES A eae 5,136 (2nd Elected) 
eo ae ee eS eS eee 3,414 
SENN». scadansia iden daddidedinaneumeaieaian 15,321 


At Cambridge, the number of votes (first preferences) was 22,091, 
and the quota 7,364. The Conservative candidate, Dr. Pickthorn, 
had by far the largest number of votes. Under the old system, when 
each elector had two votes, the Cambridge Conservatives would 
almost certainly have nominated two candidates, and it seems likely 
that both of them would have been elected, each polling a larger 
number of votes than any of the Independents. The Conservatives, 
understanding the new conditions that P.R. had _ introduced, 
nominated one candidate only; he received more than the quota, 
and was elected on the first count. 

The next step taken by the Returning Officer was to transfer Dr. 
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Pickthorn’s surplus votes, the number in excess of the quota. In 
this, and in all subsequent transfers, the Returning Officer gave effect 
to the wishes expressed by the electors. The whole of Dr. Pick- 
thorn’s papers, 10,202, were resorted according to the second choices 
expressed thereon ; each candidate named as a second choice received 
his proportionate share of the surplus, the proportion for each being 
determined by the number of second choices recorded for him. In 
this transfer, Harris received 1,135 votes and Priestley 87. 

There were now four candidates in the running for the second 
seat, not one of whom had yet secured a quota of votes. The candi- 
dates at the bottom of the poll, Air Commodore Howard-Williams 
and Dr. Hill, were, in succession, declared defeated, and their votes 
transferred to the next preferences recorded by their supporters, 
In these transfers Mr. Wilson Harris received 1,847 votes and Mr. 
Priestley 617. The second choices revealed in these transfers’ showed 
clearly that the majority of these electors preferred Mr. Wilson 
Harris, whose total was now 6,556, whilst Mr. Priestley’s total was 
5,745. Ina straight fight for the second seat, Mr. Harris would have 
defeated Mr. Priestley. In the transfers of the papers of Air Com- 
modore Howard-Williams and Dr. Hill there were 2,426 votes that 
had to be treated as non-transferable. These were the votes of 
electors who had failed to express a preference either for Mr. Harris 
or for Mr. Priestley ; they had not used their voting power fully. 

In the Cambridge election the influence of P.R. was _ twofold. 
First, the Conservatives nominated one candidate only. Second, 
although for the second seat the votes of the electors were scattered 
among four candidates, the transferable vote reduced these four 
groups of electors to two, the larger of which preferred Mr. Harris. 
The following table shows first preferences and final count: 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 1945. 
First ‘Final 
ony Count. 
PICKTHORN, Dr. K. W. M. (Cons.) . 10,202 7,364 (1st Elected) 
PRIESTLEY, . es SO eae §,041 5,745 
HARRIS, H. _. > eee + 35574 6,556 (2nd Elected) 
HILL, Dr. a >: eS 2,238 — 
HOWARD-WILLIAMS, E. L. (Ind.) ...... 1,036 — 
Non-Transferable Papers .......... — 2,426 
TU, sitet: atest 22,091 22,091 


For the Combined English Universities, the total number of votes 
(first preferences) was 20,973, and the quota 6,992. This election 
disclosed several features similar to those of the Cambridge election. 
The leading candidate, Miss Rathbone, was elected with a large 
number of first preferences, 11,176. The transfer of her surplus, 
4,184, revealed a large number of second choices for Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay ; his share of this surplus was 1,580 votes, a much greater 
number than fell to any of the other candidates. There were five 
candidates in the running for the second seat. The elimination, 
in succession, Of Mr. Foxall, Prof. Richardson, and Lt.-Col. Arden, 
resulted, in each case, in the transfer of the largest number of votes 
to Mr. Lindsay; finally, he was credited with 5,826 votes against 
4,675 for his strongest competitor, Mr. Wormald. Mr. Lindsay was 
therefore elected to the second seat. 

The following table gives the first preferences and the position at 
the final count: 











COMBINED ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES, 1945. 
First Final 
Preferences. Count. 
RATHBONE, Miss “ NE Scteinneneniens 11,176 6,992 (1st Elected) 
WORMALD, S. | eee seer 3,212 4,675 
ARDEN, Lt. “Col. fe eee 2,433 — 
LINDSAY, PM GRE) ccsccecscccscscese 1,923 5,826 (2nd Elected) 
RICHARDSON, Prof. H. (Ind.) 1124. — 
ot ae Se: UG lL ee 1,105 — 
Non-Transferable Papers ............ — 3.480 
 . etcidennakecteegseteaniicionn 20,973 20.973 


In the Scottish Universities, the total number of votes (first pre- 
ferences) was 32,789, and the quota 8,198. There were three mem- 
bers to be elected. Sir John Anderson and Sir John Boyd Orr each 
received more than a quota of first preferences; they were both 
declared elected. Sir John Anderson stood as a National candidate ; 
Sir John Graham Kerr was a Conservative ; he received only 1,361 
first preferences; but when Sir John Anderson’s large surplus of 
7,813 was transferred, no less than 6,748 of the votes fell to him. 
He was the third to be elected. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


own and foreign tongues, there is one word which recurs 
with bewildering frequency. It is the word “Democracy.” The 
Izvestia, commenting upon the refusal of the Soviet Government to 
join us in supervising the elections in Greece, contends that any such 
supervision would be a violation of the “ principles of democracy.” 
Mr. Groza, in Rumania, having declined to abandon office, justifies 
his unconstitutional action on the ground that he is behaving in a 
truly democratic spirit. From Belgrade and Budapest, from Sofia 
to Sakhalin, the ether and the public prints are filled with 
references to “ anti-democratic and pro-fascist influences”; and men 
who have devoted their lives to the advancement of liberalism are 
startled to hear themselves condemned as arrant reactionaries who, in 
their blind and wicked hostility to the cause of the peoples, are guilty 
of indulging in “ diversionary activities.” In Great Britain, on the 
other hand, we have recently witnessed Democracy expressing itself 
in a very decided manner. In the course of a single day the 
electors of this island were able, by the use of rhe secret ballot, 
to overthrow one of the most powerful and successful Governments 
that we have ever known. Without disturbance, without interrup- 
tion of our normal life, even without bitterness, a total reversal of 
power was accomplished. The great machine of State, having 
paused for only twelve hours, immediately resumed its normal 
function; the fuel was there, the lubricants were there, and in a 
few hours the fly-wheel began to turn again, and in an atmosphere 
of general amity the great wheels and the little wheels, the shafts 
and the pistons, started once again to revolve and throb. The 
people of Great Britain had registered a revolutionary decision; but 
the great engine of government, at daybreak on the following morn- 
ing, continued just the same. 

. 7 * 


A S we read the newspapers, or listen to the broadcasts in our 


It is evident that the system adopted in Western Europe, as 
manifested by the General Election of July 26 Jast, and the system 
adopted in Eastern Europe, as manifested by what is happening in 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, differ from each other, not only 
in degree, but in kind. It is also evident that to apply to each of 
the two contrasting systems the same designation of “ Democracy ” 
is to commit an error in nomenclature. I am not arguing for the 
moment whether the term “Democracy” applies more accurately 
to the Eastern than to the Western system; I am arguing only that 
jt cannot with any accuracy be applied to both. And since the use 
of the same word to designate two opposites is apt to lead to con- 
fusion and misunderstand_ng, it may not be out of place to consider 
how this ambiguous word “ Democracy” has crept into the vocabu- 
lary of the modern world. According to the Oxford English 
Dictionary the word was first used in this country by Sir Thomas 
Elyot in his book, The Governor, first published in 1531. “ This 
maner of gouernance,” he wrote, “was called in greke Democratia, 
in latine Popularis potenta, in englisshe the rule of the com- 
minaltie.” I am not accusing Sir Thomas of having misled all 
future generations both at home and abroad; I am contending only 
that the word slipped into the vocabulary of Europe under a mis- 
apprehension. It came to be generally assumed thereafter that 
the Greeks had employed the term “ Democracy” as indicating a 
system of government under which the people were able to choose 
and to displace their own rulers; that the democratic system stood 
in contrast to tyranny on the one hand and oligarchy on the other; 
and that, since tyranny and oligarchy were demonstrably bad, 
democracy, as being their opposite, must necessarily be good. Yet 
in fact the Greeks never said anything of the sort. 

* * * * 


The aroma of virtue which the word “ Democracy ” has acquired 
in the vocabulary of Europe and America arose therefore from a 
misunderstanding of the sense in which it had been used by the 
Greeks. To them the expression was not a term of praise; it was 
a term of abuse; “democracy” to them signified, not in any sense 
the ideal of human governance, but the perversion or distortion of 
one of the three accustomed forms of human governance. Plato, 


for instance, divided the several systems which he was able contempo- 
raneously to observe into two main categories, namely, “Law 
States ” and “ Caprice States,” or as we might say “ Constitutional 
Systems ” and “ Unconstitutional Systems.” Those systems which 
fell within the first category were “yood” systems, whereas those 
which fell within the second category were “bad” systems. Each 
category moreover was subdivided into three different polities, 
the first containing constitutional rnonarchy,. aristocracy and “ con- 
stitutional democracy”; the second comprising tyranny, oligarchy 
and undiluted democracy. Aristotle was even more explicit. He 
also divided human governance into two main categories of “ good” 
and “ bad,” the fermer being what he called “ normal constitutions” 
and the latter “perverted constitutions.” The difference between 
the normal and the perverted constitution was a_ teleological 
difference; a government which sought unselfishly to further the 
interests of all its citizens was a normal government; a government 
which sought to benefit one particular section to the detriment of 
other sections was a perverted government. Under the first category 
of “normal” governments, the best was monarchy, the next best 
aristocracy and the third best what he called a “ politeia,” namely, a 
moderate constitutional government based upon the middle classes. 
Conversely, in the second category of “perverted constitutions” 
came democracy first, oligarchy second and tyranny the worst of 
them all. Thus to the Greeks “democracy” was in no sense an 
ideal government, but the distortion of something else. And the 
test by which you could distinguish a “bad” government from a 
“ good ” government was whether those in power aimed at further- 
ing the interests of their own class or of the community as a whole. 
A system under which the “ poor governed in the interests of the 
poor ” was therefore a perverted system, or a “ democracy.” 
o . * * 

It is unfortunate that, owing perhaps to the confusion causea vu; 
such emotionalists as J. J. Rousseau and Tom Paine, this difference 
between selfish and unselfish, undiluted and diluted, systems hay 
become obscured; and that we have forgotten all about Plato’s 
original distinction between “Law States” and “Caprice States” 
even as we have forgotten Aristotle’s distinction between “ normal ” 
and “ perverted” constitutions. There is no reason at all why we, 
with the healthy example of the last election before us, should agree 
with Byron that democracy is “an aristocracy of blackguards,” with 
Bernard Shaw that it is “the last refuge of cheap misgovernment,” 
or even with Burke that “ perfect democracy is the most shameless 
thing in the world.” But a reference to the early definitions of 
the term “democracy” does serve to remind us that there is a 
wide difference between the mechanistic and the organic concep- 
tion of the State, and that to the Greeks the enlargement of one 
organ of the community at the expense of the other organs was 
regarded as perverted, abnormal and in fact hypertrophic. Thus 
if we use the word “Democracy” in its strictly Aristotelian sense 
as government by the proletariate in the interests of the proletariate 
to the exclusion of all other interests, then it applies more correctly 
to the Eastern or undiluted system of democracy than to our Western 
or diluted system. But if we use a Greek word thus to define 
totalitarian systems, we must remember that to the Greeks it was 
a term, not of eulogy, but of reproach. 

* * * * 

If, on the other hand, we use the word “ Democracy ” to denote our 
own Liberal system, under which the State is regarded as a balanced 
organism, and under which the interests of minorities and the rights 
of the individual are safeguarded by law, then we must recognise 
and remember that we are using a Greek word in an incorrect manner, 
and that the word we ought to use is “ politeia.” I am not suggest- 
ing that we should adopt so ungainly a nomenclature; 
nor am I suggesting that when we use the word in its Eastern 
sense we should imply reproach or that when we use it in its 
Western sense we should admit inaccuracy. I am suggesting only 
that the essential distinction is not that between “ political” and 
“economic” democracy, but that between free institutions and 
those that are despotic. 
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‘s‘Lady Windermere’s Fan.” At he 


More.” At the Piccadilly. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan was the first and it is the worst of Oscar 
Wilde’s comedies. It has a thoroughly artificial and conventional 
plot which does not so much strain belief as be beyond the bounds 
of it, so that the elaborately contrived situation with which the 
second act opens requires, in order to produce any dramatic effect, 
a degree of ignorant credulity no present-day audience is capable of. 
This neat, transparent theatricality would not matter so decisively 
if the wit were better, but here the brilliant author of The 
Importance of Being Earnest was much below his best level. All 
the people in the play are dummies without a breath of life, 
and we never forget for one moment during the play that Lady 
Windermere is really Miss Dorothy Hyson—exceedingly pretty, 
gracious, charming and beautifully dressed. The brilliant personality 
of Miss Athene Seyler in another of Mr. Cecil Beaton’s dazzling 
costumes puts Wilde’s duchess completely out of our minds, and 
Miss Isabel Jeans can fird no scrap of substance in Wilde’s more 
than usually hollow dialogue to make one think for one instant 
that she is Lady Windermere’s mother. Compelled, therefore, to 
watch a number of our well-known and gifted actors move through 
a sort of feeble undergraduate charade our only enjoyment is in 
the supreme elegance with which they take their well-bred way 
through Mr. Beaton’s delightfully sumptuous decorations. 


The inequalities of Oscar Wilde have the semblance of a level 
plain beside those of Mr. Noel Coward. His new revue, Sigh No 
More, is a shocking disappointment. The gay, impudent but amus- 
ing flippancy of the pre-war Noel Coward has evaporated into a 
sort of feeble dispirited meiosis that would disgrace Punch. It is 
hardly credible that the author of that truly brilliant comedy, 
Blithe Spirit, and of so many bright sketches and skits could have 
concocted this tiresome and unenlivening revue in which dull num- 
ber succeeds dull number with merciless assurance. It is not often 
that actors can be seen in such labour, but it may be admitted 
that Joyce Grenfell in This is the End of the News, which is item 
nine in the eleven numbers before the interval, brings the first 
sparkle of vivacity into the theatre. Otherwise Mr. Coward seems 
to be raising a monument to middle age and its disillusions, but in 
spite of the talent of Mr. Cyril Ritchard, Miss Madge Elliott and 
others, his monument evokes similar feelings to those which must 
stir in a veteran of the Boer War with nowhere to go who finds him- 
self facing the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, where he played 
as a child, on a wet Saturday afternoon in December. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“A Bell for Adano.”’ At the Odeon. 


It is early to assess the war-time record of the studios, yet this 
week’s new film conduces to retrospection. Both here and in America 
war themes have been seized upon with avidity ; the battlefield, 
cleaned-up and glamourised, has become a screen commonplace. Sated 
with rich confections of front-line heroism, the cinema-goer could 
have been forgiven for assuming that war was primarily an occasion 
for melodrama since, in obedience to a circumscribed view of propa- 
ganda needs, most fictional film-makers have conscientiously identified 
ourselves and the enemy with the hero and villain of barn-storming 
days. 


There have, of course, been exceptions. With pleasure one recalls 
the adult relationships of In Which We Serve and The Way Ahead. 
From Hollywood came Bataan, another film in which the defenders 
of democracy were human beings not entirely devoid of human 
weaknesses. Yet for the most part the studio-made war films will 
find no place in the annals of the cinema comparable with that 
guaranteed to the factual documentary interpretations of our time. 
The studios have made little attempt to present a picture of war 
which would interest future generations. 


The weakness of most screen war stories is in characterisation. 
Too often the professional scenario-writer has turned amateur propa- 
gandist, and his protagonists have become lay-figures in the process. 
Now with the war over, new and more hopeful possibilities emerge. 
A Bell for Adano, made though it was whilst the war was still in its 
final months, shows a welcome freedom from war-time inhibitions. 
It is based upon John Hersey’s novel, and for the most part it follows 
faithfully his story of an American A.M.G. officer’s efforts to restore 
a devastated Italian town. It approaches its subject with courage 
and insight, and although some of its Italian peasants are mildly 
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caricatured, there is not a single lay-figure in the cast. The film 
successfully repeats the symbolism of the novel whereby a missing 
church bell comes to stand for the spiritual values which many of the 
film’s characters regard as being of higher priority than houses, 
food and water. The simple story of the bell’s replacement provides 
an admirable film shape. The young American administrator, ex- 
cellently played by John Hodiak, brings Adano both physical and 
spiritual comfort. In doing so he establishes a most moving rela- 
uonship with the bulk of its inhabitants, and falls foul of a superior 
officer who sees no reason why Italian spiritual needs should impede 
the thundering flow of his supply columns. At first it may seem 
that the film shows less courage than the novel when it fails to 
emphasise the character of the American general with whom the 
administrator finds himself in conflict. We do not see the offending 
peasant’s cart overturned in a fit of callous bad temper. In the film 
it is the military machine itself, impersonal and insensitive, which 
provides the contrast to the administrator’s preoccupation with the 
arts of peace. Yet it is conceivable that the film is right in thus 
broadening the issue. The personal whim of a bad officer is of less 
dramatic (and social) significance than is the steam-roller logic of 
the military machine. 


The film is most beautifully directed by Mr. Henry King, from 
whom I can remember nothing comparable since Fury. There is 
one sequence in which a crowd of returning Italian prisoners approach 
and finally mingle with their waiting wives and children and sweet- 
hearts which is comparable with any of the great moments of 
cinema. Fleeting glimpses of relief and joy and tragic disappoint- 
ment are woven into a fluid pattern of crowd movement. There are 
two other excellent though more static sequences. In one a return- 
ing prisoner describes the death of a comrade, and in the other 
the local chief of police, with a wealth of eloquent gesture, magnifies 
a minor crime into almost cosmic significance. Here it is the acting 
and the excellent dialogue rather than the camera-work which 
impresses. A Bell for Adano is not quite guiltless of the general 
American temptation to represent Italians on the screen as being 
either simple children or comic villains, but in general it is safe 
to say that few films have contained more attempts at real charac- 
terisation. The American soldiers are excellent, and for almost 
the first time one feels that one is seeing in a studio production 
the men who really fought those battles which for so many years 
have been triumphantly won by film-stars. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


THE ATOM 


THE following verses, by the nonagenarian Cambridge poet, Mr. Thomas 
Thornely, formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall, deserve a high place among 
predictions of atomic warfare. They appear in the author’s volume of 
collected poems, published in 1939, but were written some years earlier. 


Wake not the imprisoned power that sleeps 
Unknown, or dimly guessed, in thee! 

Thine awful secret Nature keeps, 

And pales, when stealthy Science creeps 
Towards that beleaguered mystery. 


Well may she start and desperate strain 
To thrust the bold besiegers back; 

If they that citadel should gain, 

What grisly shapes of death and pain 
May rise and follow in their track! 


The power that warring atoms yield 
Man has to guiltiest purpose turned. 
Too soon the wonder was revealed, 
Earth flames in one red battlefield; 
Could but that lesson be unlearned! 


The last dread secret, Nature keep! 
Add not to man’s tumultuous woes; 
Till war and hate are laid to sleep, 
Keep those grim forces buried deep, 
That in thine atoms still repose. 
T. THORNELY. 
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LETTERS TO 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN : 


Sir,—Two recent letters published in The Spectator, one by Mr. F. C. 
Stone, formerly British Vice-Consul in the French Cameroons, and the 
other by Captain E. Garton King, who is engaged in creating branches of 
the Association France-Grande Bretagne in S.E. France, contained the 
common criticisms that this country is not doing enough to create and 
maintain happy relations between Britain and France. The presentation 
of other people’s cases by Britons living on the spot can be most helpful, 
but in this case theic somewhat one-sided letters overlooked certain issues 
which, in the interest of frank and happy relations, must not be forgotten. 

Mr. Stone is of the opinion that the diminishing friendship between 
the two countries “is largely our own doing,” taking too much for 
granted. Captain Garton King blames our Government for not insisting 
that France should sit as an equal partner on all Councils and Conferences. 
The French, with all their qualities, do not seem to have yet realised 
that the circumstances that led up to the events of June, 1940, the acts 
of the Vichy Government and so many distinguished Frenchmen of the 
past have left France a third-class, but no less indispensable, wor!d 
Power. The sad truth cannot be overlooked ; it exists in spite of the 
gallant stand of General de Gaulle, in spite of the courageous struggle 
put up by the French forces, and in spite of the truly admirable attitude 


displayed by the great masses of the French people during and after the 
But is it not this country, so often blamed for every- 
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German occupation. 
thing, which has pledged itself again and again to restore France in all 
its former greatness? Did not King George in a recent speech to the 
French people go out of his way to refer to France’s possessions in the 
Far East? Too often France has shown herself imperialistic towards parts 
of her Empire and revengeful towards her ex-enemies who are in the 
process of learning the democratic way of life. In this post-war world, 
these attitudes may prove dynamically dangerous if we truly wish to 
establish a lasting peace. Even as a victorious Power, Great Britain has 
to re-adapt herself in many ways: our position in the world may yet be 
challenged by circumstances on which peace may depend. 
Our approach to the French must be realistic and frank. This is no 
longer the age of propaganda. Our common difficulties, the readjustment 
of our respective outlooks should pave the way for greater understanding 
between the two countries. What must be avoided at all cost is, on the 
one hand, a partisan sentimentality which has characterised too many of 
our diplomats in the past, and, on the other hand, the making of glorious 
promises which cannot be fulfilled, and which, as in the case of those 
recently made by Professor Laski, are bound to be misunderstood by the 
man in the street. What is needed is not so much “British Propa- 
gandists "—your correspondent does not differentiate—as British men and 
women who know the French character and who can talk their language. 
Mr. Bevin’s recent statement on foreign affairs is a good omen. His 
realistic approach to world problems, coupled with his anxiety that we 
should be on the best of terms with France, may well lead, if he chooses 
the right men, to something deeper and more lasting than the Entente 
Cordiale. Davip S. J. ALEXANDER (Captain). 


Overseas League, St. Fames’, S.W. 1. 


COAL DISTRIBUTION 


Sir.—You wrote last week: “It is to be hoped Mr. Shinwell will give 
as much attention to distribution as production. Consumers want coal 
in their homes this winter.” Well seid, Sir! He certainly should, and 
that right early. In the late Government this department was the least 
successful and woula have brought them down in normal times. There 
was no unity of command and a complete lack of understanding or 
“ gumption.” It has been a dreadful nightmare trying to conduct a large 
business of this sort during the war years. It is really remarkable why 
three Government Departments should have given so little help, but, on 
the contrary, hampered and impeded this most essential service. Both 
the Ministry of Transport and Labour and National Service have done 
the wrong thing at the wrong time. The Detention of Wagons Order 
or demurrage played havoc just afier the war started. It was most unjust 
to distributors, caused them serious financial loss, which they could not 
possibly avoid. At the pits a most serious loss of output resulted because 
of the dislocation of empties and also the fact that a number of pits went on 
strike as a direct result. The miners were paid on results partly, and 
they had been granted advances in wages and were receiving less because 
they had no wagons to load. It was sebotage pure and simple, and gave 
distributors and producers a very unforturate start. Another danger and 
frustration for the coming winter is the fact that the Ministry of Labour 
is now calling up youths for the Services. Mr. Shinwell should insist 
that not another man is taken away, and as Jong as he performs this 
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arduous and dirty work it should be counted as war service. What in 
the name of common sense is the use of taking away men capable and 
willing and replacing them by those incapable and unwilling or not at al]? 
A Ministry of Labour official said over the ‘phone: “ It is no use worry- 
ing us ; 50 per cent. of our men cannot do this work, the other 50 per 
cent, won't, perfectly true.” Labour is not only scarce, but can do 
better. If the weather is severe this winter the Government will alloy 
trained soldiers to help. Why not leave well alone and give the dis. 
tributors a possible chance? During last winter, like so many others 
in our trade, I had to visit my doctor. He talked about the coal situa. 
tion and said: “ Warmth is more important than foed to oid and infiry 
people, and the shortage of coal was causing ¢xtreme distress amongst 
his patients, and that at least one would have been alive today had she 
been able to get coal.” A woman came to our office and asked for her 
allocation to be sent the following day. I told her we took the orders jn 
rotation and it might be fourteen days before we could deliver them 
She burst into tears, and said her husband was laid dead in the house 
and she had three young children and had been without a fire for a week 
Incidentally, we despatched a motor and she got them out of turn, 
People in our city used te queue up at the Fuel Office and wait for 
hours, get a permit for one bag, and then find their merchant could not 
despatch because he had not the letour. What a triumph of organisa. 
tion! Surely a member of the Brains Trust will do better than this. 
Anyhow, he cannot do worse. By faith I am a Liberal and voted as 
such, but I sincerely wish every possible success te Mr. Shinwell in his 
difficult and extremely important task.—Yours, &c., MERCHANT 


R.A.F. TRAINING 


Sir,—I hope that it is not too late to add my contribution to “R.AF 
and Training,” the letters on which subject I have read in the issues of 
July 6th-2oth, which have just arrived. I am interested in this question, 
not only as an officer at present serving with the R.A.F.. but as a teacher 
and as one who was at one time connected with the R.A.F. Educational 
Service. I have watched the inception of both the E.V.T. and the Dis- 
cussion Group Schemes in ihe R.A.F., and I have attended courses ‘n 
connection with both. Both schemes had immense possibilities but these 
were never fully explored or implemented because, I believe, the Authori- 
tes were never prompted by educational or welfare motives. Education 
has always been the Cinderella branch, the motive behind it has always 
been utilitarian. I have met C.O.s who openly condemned the educa- 
tion of what they regarded as the lower orders, maintaining that it led 
to unwholesome ideas and to discontent. The obvious low standard of 
educational and cultural attainment in most officers’ messes I have known 
has been indicative that educational activities would get little support. 
The fact that potential E.V.T. Insructors get merely three weeks train- 
ing shows that the scheme is not regarded seriously. 

“Honours Graduate” is quite correct in his statements about the 
views of and the treatment of Education Officers in the R.A.F. Before 
the war, in both the other Services Education’ was carried out by properly 
commissioned officers. In the R.A.F. the Education Service was civilian. 
The emoluments, compared with those of serving commissioned officers, 
were much inferior; education officers had none of the customary service 
allowances and if they occupied service quarters had to pay for them. 
Owing to the isolated location of most stations, expenses were consider- 
able, and they had the same mess obligations as serving officers, I know 
of one case of an Education Office- who received adverse comment on an 
annual report because he had no wish to, and could not afford to, under- 
take the usual mess life. On the whole they were regarded as a class 
apart—peculiar people existing in a community which gloried, generally, 
in its academic ignorance. This state of affairs continued throughout 
the war. Civilian status and emoluments continued, but the Education 
Officers were required to wear uniform. Most of them became Acting 
Flight Lieutenants; I calculate that on an average the Serving Officer 
in this rank who is married and enjoys tax-free allowances is about £200 
per annum better off than an Education Officer of the same age. The 
general attitude continued. The state of affairs can be realised by the 
large numbers of Education Officers who sought resignation, by the 
fact that an inquiry was made into the conditions of service, by the 
fact that the Air Minister would never disclose the findings of that 
inquiry, and by the evasive and inadequate replies he gave to questions 
about the R.A.F. Education Service raised in the House of Commons, 
for which see Hansard: 

In the light of this, who can reasonably doubt that in E.V.T. 2 
wonderful opportunity for research and development in adult education 
and one ‘which would have madz a great contribution towards imple- 
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mentation of the spirt of the most mutiliated Education Bill has been 
missed ? 
For Service reasons I remain,—Yours faithfully, 
SQUADRON LEADER. 


THE FRANCHISE IN INDIA 


Sir,—Lord Wavell’s persistent effort to normalise India’s political life 
deserves commendation from all quarters eager to see India happy, pros- 
perous and free. It would be, however, wrong to forget to point out that 
the emphasis by the Viceroy is rather misplaced. It is disheartening 
to note that you also seem to share his apparent belief that the contem- 
plated elections invite “All India . . . for a resumption of full political 
life.” You wili admit that the franchise in India is limited. If only 
its precise scope were revealed in your relevant comment your view that 
the elections “ will bring democratic machinery once more into action” 
would need surer grounds to stand upon. You are, let me assume, not 
unaware what really this limited franchise means. In the case of the 
Central Legislature, which is stil! the part of the Government of 
India Act, 1919, only about 3 per cent. of the adult population is entitled 
to vote. The franchise to the Provincial Legislatures covers slightly more 
than 13 per cent. of the adult population. By democracy ordinarily we 
mean a political dispensation in which every adult and able-minded per- 
son participates. The Indian franchise such as it is to-day is a cruel 
mockery of the universally recognised concept of political democracy. The 
whole thing is invested, I am afraid, with lurid light by British hesitation 
to extend the franchise on one ground ox another, when I understand this 
can be done without a constitutional change as such and without involving 
any considerable delay. 

Even the limited objection of resolving the present deadlock, i.e., bring- 
ing about a settlement between the Congress and the Muslim League, 
may continue to be as elusive as the “ warm weather wasp,” to quote the 
late Chesterton. The present limited franchise guaraatees almost certainty 
the continuation of the status quo in so far as these two political parties are 
concerned. Simla has shown that the irreconcilables cannot be reconciled. 
Why not, therefore, give the people a chanc2? Accident of high birth and 
property which is the basis of the existing franchise should be no disquali- 
fication for them to deny them the exercise of elementary democratic 
right.—Yours, &c., C. Ram SINGH. 

The Radical Democratic Party of India, 

180 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


Sir—In your issue of the 24th instant, Miss Mary Cubitt asks whether 
there is any evidence that the reviving Churches in Germany are “ calling 
their parishioners to repentance and amendment of life.” Having just 
returned from Switzerland, where I met pastors of the German Con- 
fessional Church, I am able to answer the enquiry affirmatively. 

Dr. Wurm, the Lutheran Bishop of Wiirttemberg, issued a message 
to be read from all Protestant pulpits in his diocese at Whitsuntide of 
this year, in the course of which he said: “Today everyone can see 
what the consequences are if a people, which was formerly able to 
receive rich blessings from Christ and His Gospel, abandons its best 
traditions. We do not wish to demand from God an account 
of why He has allowed such a dreadful thing to happen, but we must 
see in our turning away from Him and from His rules for living the 
deepest cause of our misery. Accordingly our motto must be: “ Back 
to Christ and back to our brothers.” 

Professor Gunthér Dehn, who was imprisoned for a year by the 
Gestapo, recently said: “Jn 1945 the German people recognises its 
faults and is ripe for repentance. Formerly, Germany has always 
followed some leader, Kaiser William II, Hitler. Now it can no 
longer hear the voice of these men. There is only God’s Word left. 
We could, of course, say: ‘It is the fault of the Party, but we know 
that we are all responsible because we have allowed the Party to 
continue.’ ” 

Pastor Asmussen, a champion of the Confessional Church throughout 
the war, said at Whitsuntide: “The Church is guilty, the Church of 
both confessions. Our guilt dates very far back. It consists in the 
fact that we were silent when we ought to have spoken and that we 
spoke when we ought to have been silent. For long decades we tried 
to come to terms wit world conceptions in which there is no ultimate 
truth. Instead of saying ‘ No, we said ‘ As well as . The German 
citizen is guilty, for he has sought his own peace above all in every 
circumstance. He is guilty because he sacrificed right in his desire for 
ease. He is guilty because for a long time during the war he was 
willing to keep silent before all sorts of horrors provided they had a 
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happy sequence. He is guilty because he deliberately made a god of 
his welfare. He is guilty because he allowed the authorities to exercise 
an influence which rightly belongs to God alone.” 

I do not wish to give the impression that the only outspoken state- 
ments have been by Protestant leaders. Cardinal Faulhaber repeatedly 
spoke in strong terms of criticism of she Nazi régime during the war. 
As Miss Cubitt’s enquiry appears to refer to what is being said at the 
present juncture, I quote from a recent Pastoral Letter by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Freiburg, Mgr. Gréber. He said: “The 
ultimate reason for ull our misfortune is the philosophy of life which 
has been forced on our people by speech, newspaper and authority. .. . 
We must look upon it as our chief aim to banish what we have considered 
to be the spiritual cause of our defeat. The new philosophy of life 
has pronounced judgement upwn itself, for its foundations are false.” 

All the foregoing statements are from men who maintained a con- 
sistent witness within Germany throughout the war, at personal peril. 
The current issue of the Christian News-Letter (August 22nd) publishes 
a series of statements to the same effect, made during the war by German 
Protestant leaders.—I am, yours faithfully, HENRY CARTER. 

Christian Council for Refugees from Germany and Central Europe. 

Bloomsbury House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


S1r,—Three main points seem to arise in regard to the use of the atomic 
bomb. (1) The trouble about the argument that it is justified because it 
shortened the war is that we vehemently denied the validity of that 
argument when advanced by the enemy for their employment of some- 
what similar, but far less devastating, weapons and methods. If we 
accept it now, it seems logically to follow that the real fault of the 
Germans was that they did not in fact shorten the war, because they 
did not inflict enough destruction. They were, to adopt a classic phrase, 
worse than criminals, they were blunderers. (2) It is a littlke awkward— 
and will, I fear, only confirm foreign observers in their opinion of British 
hypocrisy—that the accusations against major war criminals include 
“wanton destruction of cities, towns or villages or devastation not justi- 
fied by military necessity.” I trust, at any rate, that the authorities are 
busily engaged in removing these items from the charge-sheets, for if we 
row bring them forward we shall lay ourselves open to a rather devasta- 
ting reply. (3) Many people maintain that it makes a great difference 
whether these all-shattering weapons are used by the aggressor or the 
defender. I largely sympathise with them, but the definition of an 
“ aggressor” has always been the stumbling-block. We know that Ger- 
many was the aggressor, but many of the German people, and perhaps 
many of their war leaders, were no doubi genuinely convinced by Hitler’s 
subtle, diabolically clever and unremitting propaganda that the real 
aggressors were the Powers that, as they were given to understand, were 
trying to “encircle” them. 

I sometimes fear that the rather depressing conclusion of the whole 
matter may be that the crimes of statesmen do indeed bring more misery, 
enguish and terror upon the earth than the crimes of private persons, 
and are therefore far more worthy of moral condemnation; but that, 
perhaps from their very magnitude, they are not equally susceptible of 
judicial procedure and judicial pur:shment.—I am, Sir, vours, &c., 

Worcester College, Oxford. P. E. ROBERTS. 


SCIENCE AND SECRECY 


S1r,—One read Professor A. V. Hill’s article “ Science and Secrecy” 
with interest and yet felt that it demonstrated what the professor had 
no intention of doing, the necessity for scientific management of national 
and international affairs and the obvious unfitiiess of one person for that 
task. Just as much care, just as much experience and realism is necessary 
for political government as for scientific research, and as both appear to 
need undivided study, it is likely to be a rare combination, for an active 
scientist to be, let us say, an experienced Foreign Secretary. Does the 
professor really think an international brotherhood of scientists would 
avert disaster of any kind? Who is to impose the ethical standard, and 
what will an unfaithful brother care if he be stigmatised as a coward or 
dishonest? The suggestion does credit to the professor’s own honesty, 
but it supposes very little experience of men and morals of to-day. 

It is natural that scieatists generally should fee! elated by the brilliant 
success of their labours, but is it too much to suggest that this does not 
fit or entitle them to a larger share in governing or framing policy? 
If one wishes to take part in that section of the nation’s affairs, entrance 
into Parliament should be sought by using the normal means. Mr. 
Churchill’s action (no doubt sanctioned by Cabine ) was a war-time 
measure, and should not be used as a criterion for normal times. Perhaps 
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the late Prime Minister did not wish to take the risk of our scientists 
accusing themselves of activities against the Soviet Union. 

The influence of scientific men 1s not bound to be good at all, but is 
bound to be the same <s that of any other body of men, and will be for 
evil or for good according to the preponderance of men of good will 
and vice versa. I feel the professor’s colleagues will not take his advice 
and let us go to the devil. They may be of the opinion that it is better 
to confine themselves to their researches and to leave government, both 
national and international, to those best able to do 
fully, 

95 Hazelhurst Road, Worsley, Lancs. 


F, DUNDERDALE. 


DEAD LANGUAGES 


Sirn,—Mr. Harold Nicolson writes in “ Marginal Comment’ 
and Latin as “those extremely dead languages.” I will not 
on the interesting implication in the word “ extremely” that there are 
degrees of death, but I venture to suggest that this, the popular view 
of the Classics, is superficial and uncritical. What is it that differentiates 
from a “dead” language? Not surely the fact that some 
people speak it today. It must be admitted that judged by that test 
many live languages are as dead as mutton to most of us. No, what 
matters is not who speaks the language, or whether it is current, but 
what it is about; and judged by this test, the only reasonable one, 
Greek and Latia are fully alive, for they speak of matters of universal 
and eternal significance to human beings It is this aspect which we 
must stress in our schools, and this means far more reading and far 
more attention to literature and less to linguistics. What we want our 
pupils to find out is what Greek and Latin say, and not how they say 
it. The knowledge of the structure of a language is, however, necessary 
for an appreciation of its content. The grammar and syntax must 
therefore be studied, not as ends in themselves, nor for the purpose of 
composing faultless proses, but as means io the understanding of some- 
thing well worth understanding.—Yours truly, M. L. Jacks. 
University of Oxford, Department of Education, 
15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


REFRIGERATED EGGS 


S1r,—I see that “ Countryman” has been reading the recent correspon- 
dence in The Times regarding the hatching of eggs, and I think an experi- 
ence of my own might interest him. When I was serving in H.M:S. 
* Manxman ”’ a few years ago, we kept chickens on the searchlight platform. 
The hens started to lay, and as we had plenty of eggs at the time we 
put the eggs in the refrigerator. Then, when we were passing through the 
Red Sea, two of the hens wert broody, and though the Chief E.R.A. in 
charge thought this was only a temporary effect of the climate, he took 
the eggs out of the refrigerator and set them under the birds. One 
brood hatched out successfully, and. grew into very good birds. The 
other brood did not hatch, so we broke open the eggs and found the 
chicks fully formed inside, but dead. We thought that this was probably 
because just before the chicks were due, the hea had been frightened off 
the nest by a torpedo hitting the ship immediately beneath the nesting- 
box. 

Some of the eggs must have been in the refrigerator three or four 
weeks, and I was really most surprised that the experiment was so success- 
ful.—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES Tay.or, Lieut.-Commander (E) Royal Navy. 

43 Queensland Terrace, Hyndland, Glasgow, W. 2. 


HIROSHIMA 


Sir,—One question seems to have been overlooked in all the discussions 
on the use of the atomic bomb, -namely, what kind of city precisely was 
Hiroshima? At the time of the bombing the statement was made that 
Hiroshima was an important military centre. This, of course, is true, 
but only partially so. Foz Hiroshima was also one of the largest 
educational centres in Japan. The military and university sections of 
the city were quite distinct and .t least a mile apart, and so the former 
lent itself all the more to precision bombing. By the use of the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima there is no doubt a large population, which 
in no way could be called military, perished. 

The situation would have been different had the bomb been dropped 
on Kura, sixteen miles away, a city and a naval arsenal wholly given 
to the production of war potentia'. A parallel over here would be the 
cities of Oxford, with its hug> motor-car works as well as its university, 
and Portsmouth, with its dockyard.—Yours faithfully, 

The Vicarage, Bromley, Kent. W. H. Murray WALTON, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


NOTHING has more strikingly illustrated the complete and surprising 
disappearance of the coney from many districts than the reaping of our 
most excellent harvest. The new harvesting differs much from the old; 
but there is one incidental scene that remains unchanged. As the last 
narrow rectangle is about to be cut, men with guns or lurchers, and 
boys with sticks and odd camp followers mysteriously appear, intent to 
destroy whatever beasts may be at last dishoused. In spite of the con- 
siderable risk of approaching these eager and earnest marksmen, I have 
watched several of these final swathes fall, and have not seen one single 
rabbit emerge. Hares have been more numerous, for they have—sur- 
prisingly—been very little poached in spite of their value. The reapers 
flushed a great many partridges, which have flourished beyond any other 
game; but rats as well as rabbits are still comparatively few. The 
admirable regulation that a cornstack must be encircled with mesh wire 
at the time of threshing has done much good. 


Rich and Early 

As I write, I hear the not disagreeable hum of a tractor-drawn three- 
furrowed plough (or plow) persuading an ungleaned stubble to take on 
“the good gigantic smile of the brown old earth this autumn morning.” 
The Augustan smile is evidence of the rapid speeding up of harvest, 
even in tolerably unfavourable weather. Our soil experts—at Rothamsted 
—say that this habit of making the plough tread on the heels of the 
reaper has an important secondary influence. In early September or late 
August those invisible bacteria that reduce even cellulose to humus are 
more active than at any other season. The stubborn stubble and weeds 
ploughed under today will have suffered an earlier change into something 
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rich before more seed is entrusted to the ground. A quicker harvest today- 


may mean a fuller harvest tomorrow. 


A Poison Plant 
Odd coincidences occur. The subject came up one day last week of 
the poisohous nature of the pyrethrum, which supplies the best of insect 
destroyers. Was the garden hybrid pyrethrum also poisonous? On 
the following day a very interesting little pamphlet—a centenary advertise- 
ment of Staffori, Allen and Co.—reached me on the subject of drugs, 
scents and poisons, in which the garde1 pyrethrum was acquitted. It is 
in general avoided by insects, but is not in the list of “plants that no 
bee sucks,” and would be of no use for the arrows of Robert Bridges’s 
Cupid. The British Empire is peculiarly self-sufficient in healing plants ; 
perhaps even England is if we used them properly. Though it has no 
poetic merit to warrant comparison with Kipling’s Excellent Herbs Had 
Our Fathers of Old, there is a certain merit in the doggerel: 
“English herbs, African fruits, 
Australian gums, Indian roots, 
Canadian beaver, New Zealand whale, 
All contribute to this Empire tale.” 
At any rate, English herbs are rightly given pride of place. 


Birds and Wires 

Has the admirable device of putting corks or other visible warnings 
on telegraph wires quite “fallen into desuetude,” in the phrase of. an 
Oxford Don accounting for the duties he had neglected? My experience 
is that more and more birds kill themselves on the wires, including some 
of this year’s young partridges. One old man of Sussex used to argue 
that a good argument in favour of the theory of inherited memory was 
that birds had learnt to avoid wires. Is there any truth in his premise, 
let alone his conclusion? I once saw no fewer than seven partridges 
out of one covey kill themselves on telegraph wires along: the Cambridge- 
Huntingdon road. This was in half a gale of wind. Pheasants, so far 
as my experience goes, often hit the wires, but seldom suffer seriously. 


In My Garden 

I cling to the obstinate view that pruning of apples, as of roses, is 
overdone ; and one of the best forms of pruning is the least widely 
practised, that is summer pruning or pinching. It is curious how some 
few varieties definitely object to pruning. A notable example is that 
delicious apple Laxton’s Superb, so an expert admirer assures me 
Zephyrine Drouhin among roses is in like case. At the same time, I 
have never seen the natural equivalent of ring-barking, such as canker 


and fractures, so greatly advance fertility. 
W. BeacH Tuomas. 
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ends. To the lucky ones in the Whiteway zones we extend 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Stage Conventions 
Tradition. By S. L 





Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic 
Bethell (King and Staples 10s. 6d.) 
THis is a book at once comforting and irritating, with many good 
things and as many assumptions which must be vigorously com- 
bated. Mr. Bethell’s basic assumption, however, is sound, and it is 
a pleasure to see so well stated something that we are, oddly enough, 
apt to forget, namely, that the Stage is not real life, but pretending. 
What is continually lost sight of is the corollary that when watching 
a play we must simultaneously believe and not believe. From this 
axiom and the corollary it follows that stage conventions are a 
necessity ; an audience must accept certain obviously “ unreal” 
things as “real,” otherwise stage illusion, the desired “ suspension 
of disbelief for the moment,” will not take place. A play appeals 
to us all the time on at least two different levels of consciousness. 

Mr. Bethell argues for multi-consciousness. 

The Shakespearian stage is, of course, full of conventions, and 
Mr. Bethel] holds that the lucky Elizabethans did not suffer from 
that disastrous mental split which is the work of that disreputable 
event, the Renaissance. This is a fashionable theme—and we need 
not be surprised that Mr. T. S. Eliot supplies an Introduction 
to this book—but is there any proof that the average pre-Renaissance 
man really thought in a different way from ourselves? However, 
Mr. Bethell uses the assumption as a stick to beat naturalism with, 
especially the unfortunate Ibsen, whose aim, we are told, was to try 
to present individual human beings on the stage, a result, apparently, 
of agnosticism. He should have thought in terms of symbols. One 
would like to suggest that he did—think of fohn Gabriel Borkman, 
The Master Builder, When We Dead Awaken! Mr. Bethell is quite 
right when he says that characters exist for the sake of the play, 
and not the play for the characters, as Aristotle insisted ; the people 
are symbols ; but what Mr. Bethel] seems to miss is the fact that 
the characters must have enough verisimilitude to enable us to accept 
them without thinking. 

Mr. Bethell strives to maintain that Shakespeare, and his fellow- 
writers, deliberately falsified verisimilitude, so as to get the critical 
consciousness working the whole time as part of the appreciation. 
He tells us that the audience listened to the verse as verse. This 
seems to me wholly to mistake the object of blank verse, which was 
an attempt to forge out a suitable instrument for stage diction; when 
Shakespeare achieved complete mastery it is extremely difficult to 
distinguish between prose and verse; think of The Tempest. And 
one might ask how many people remember off hand in a play so early 
as Hamlet which of the famous passages are in verse and which in 
prose. If Shakespeare was so anti-naturalistic, we might ask, why 
did he make that speech to the travelling actors who came to Elsinore, 
imploring them not to be so conventional ? 

While we would agree most heartily with Mr. Bethell when he 
says that Shakespeare was concerned to present the depths of 
poetic experience rather than to portray individuals, he is so eager 
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The Artists of the Winchester Bible 
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to prove that Shakespeare scorned verisimilitude of character that he 
invents difficulties which are simply not apparent on the stage, and 
perhaps do not exist at all. We are asked to accept that when 
Othello says he had no gift of the gab he actually had none (not 
being a modest man), and that while we listen to his superb poetry 
we are exercising multi-consciousness, if we are, luckily, mediaeval 
enough to be able to do so. While rightly attacking the extreme 
Bradleian school of psychological interpreters, he oddly accepts 
their findings. “Shakespeare does not satisfy the psychologists with 
his character of Cleopatra”; and Mr. Bethell says that he was not 
concerned with consistency in this play (which was written to oppose 
the intuition and the intellect), and so was able to make so un- 
Victorian a person as the Serpent of old Nile die so exemplary a 
death. “One cannot reconcile the vicious, the vulgar, and common- 
place in Antony and Cleopatra with the sublimity with which they 
are invested, especially as they face defeat and death.” Not being 
a psychologist, I can find no inconsistency between Cleopatra’s life 
and the proud vitality of her death ; nor can I subscribe to some of 
the other “ inconsistencies” which seem to bother Mr. Bethell very 
much, 

Yet this book is everywhere stimulating and suggestive, perhaps 
at its best when Mr. Bethell soft-pedals his theory ; and some of his 
dicta should be noted. “The arts .. . are concerned to interpret 
the whole of experience ; and that is why it is a major disaster 
when the arts become unduly influenced by the scientific method.” 
He has some good things to say about Troilus and Cressida (to- 
gether with some rather unimaginative ones about the man in 
gorgeous armour and his “ putrefied core,” all for the sake of ex- 
tracting a moral meaning); he is excellent on the player scene in 
Hamlet. But while attacking, in the main with good effect, certain 
critics, he himself, like all eager interpreters, allows himself to be 
carried along too far by his own corrective. There is much to be 
said for popular dramatic tradition, but, because audiences change, 
it does not follow that they change for the worse. People, of course, 
will always differ about this or that in Shakespeare, because their 
experience of life differs ; so there are some things which strike Mr. 
Bethell as deliberately unnatural, put in for some profound purpose, 
which strike me as perfectly in tune with my experiencé. Is it really 
necessary to go searching for “hidden meanings” in Shakespeare? 
Is there not God’s plenty in the meanings which are apparent? 

BONAMY DOBREE. 


A Burmese Childhood 


Quiet Skies on Salween. By Ellen Thorp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
AFTER all the English books on India and Burma whose centre of 
gravity is Home—so that everything experienced out there is explicitly 
or implicitly related to Western standards—it is refreshing to come 
across a book so rooted in the country as Quiet Skies on Salween. 
To Miss Thorp, Burma was home; and (though a brother might be 
whisked off to school in England and not seen again for nine years) 
life at Taunggyi was durable and permanent, not interrupted by 
spells of leave in England. For sixteen years her father was 
principal of the school for sons of the chieftains of the Shan States. 
Holidays on the Western pattern were not possible in a country of 
long distances and hard travel, so the school worked from April 
to December, then closed down for three months. The principal 
used this recess to tour the States and meet the chieftains at home: 
his wife and daughters accompanied him, and it is from a full store 
of experiences that Miss Thorp gathers her memories. 

I suppose that time has dimmed the memory of the bumps and 
the numerous discomforts that are an inevitable accompaniment to 
bullock-cart travel. I have only pleasant visions and nostalgic re- 
collections of an existence where hurry was unknown because speed 
was impossible. Across the background of memory the _bullock- 
carts move with hieratic solemnity and deliberate procession, and 
the music of the bullock-bells and the scream of thirsty axles still 
carry faintly across the years. 


The family was by no means déraciné. The children learnt 
the Church of England catechism, on their nursery walls hung “ The 
Light of the World” and “When did you last see your Father?”; 
Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. Molesworth were on the shelves, and the 
English governess believed in Little Arthur and The Child’s Guide 
to Knowledge. 

Q. Who made the World? A. The great and good God. 
Do you not wish to know more about this wonderful world 
in which you have been placed? A. Very much. 
Q. Tell me then, what are the chief diseases of wheat? A. Rust, 
blight and mildew. 
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The price was grim... 


In 2,000 days of European fighting we lost 
of bombers alone, 8,697; of airmen of 
Bomber Command the losses were greater than 
in all the British Armies on the Continent 
from D-Day to V-Day. 

Think of the task of succouring the maimed 
and broken, assisting the dependants of those 
who lost their lives. 


Help us to make sure that the splendid 
service of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund shall 
not be interrupted. 
| Send us the means, to the limit of your 

grateful hearts, to ‘ finish the job’. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
| BENEVOLENTFUND — 


Please send your donation to Lorp RIVERDALE, Chairman, 
or BertraM T. RumBwie, Hon. Secretary, Appeals Com- 
| mittee, R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, 
| S.W.1. Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent 














Fund. 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 




















RUSSIAN PROSE READER I 
Nineteenth Century Writers. 
edited by S. KONOVALOV and pf. FRIEDBURG SEELEY 
With text notes, vocabulary, and guide to pronunciation. 
Cr. 8vo. Sewn. 7s. 6d. net. 


A PILGRIM’S FURTHER PROGRESS 
by C. J. CADOUX, D.D. 


Vice-Principal af Mansfield College, Oxford. 
ros. 6d, 


** A book which all who care for the future of the 
Christian faith should read.”’ 
The Christian World. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH 


by Dr. A. C. HEADLAM 
2s. net, 


An address delivered to the Gloucester Diocesan Conference, 
October 1944. 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE 17th CENTURY 


by C. E. RAVEN, D.D. 
The Herbert Spenser Lecture for 1945. 





2s. 6d. 
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Author of “The Thin Blue Line” (36th thous) 


CHARLES GRAVES 


PRIDE of the MORNING 


This fourth volume ot Charles Graves’ vivid personal Diary of war- 
time life in Britain covers the period November, 1943—December, 
1944—historically, as well as psychologically, this is quite the most 
fascinating of his persona! experiences. lust Published 15/- 


VASSILI GROSSMAN 


WITH the RED ARMY IN 
POLAND AND BYELORUSSIA 


Vassili Grossman, the well-known Red Star correspondent, relates his 
experiences accompanying the Red Army groups—including veterans 
of the defence of Stalingrad—which made the famous lightning advance 
through Byelorussia and Poland. Just Published 5/- 


Author of “Ringside” etc. 


TREVOR WIGNALL 


ONE MAN’S ROAD 


This is a story, by a famous journalist of boxing affairs, to recommend 
to every boxing enthusiast for its entrancing history of boxing during 
the last 100 years, and to every fiction-reader in search of an intriguing 
and extremely well-written novel. 9/6 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 








UNIQUE 


PERCEPTIVE 
HEALING 


by GERALDINE CUMMINS 


Author of “ Scripts of Cleophas ’’ (6th Thous.) etc. 


wih R. CONNELL, »_., F.r.c.P.1. 


This short treatise affords further evidence of the unique endow- 
ments of Miss Geraldine Cummins, whose name is familiar to all 
students of psychic phenomena. 


Dr. Connell obtained her co-operation in employing her remark- 
able gifts in a small group of medical cases which presented problems 
of the greatest difficulty, both as to diagnosis and treatment. The 
results of the investigations to which she applied her psychic 
faculties yielded results so astounding as to be almost incredible ; 
those results were so successful that they cannot fail to prove of 
profound interest to medical men. They surpass any of the records 
of Psycho-therapy yet given to the public, and provide a new 
chapter in the history of empirical treatment of obscure forms of 
neurosis. 


In all there are twelve cases presented in this small volume, each 
of which possesses features of the most baffling character. Each 
case engages the most lively interest of the reader. 


10s. 6d. (post 4d.) 
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Yet the daily fabric of the children’s lives was composed of items 
far removed from the knowledge of the Child’s Guide. Pagodas 
were their favourite playground; one of their ayahs was a skilled 
elephant-driver; mosquito nets were felt to be a protection against 
not only insects, but leopards and snakes; a retired Sikh soldier 
fenced with Daddy on the veranda; an earthquake shook the house 
during evensong; the best kind of party was an elephant picnic, 
and the nicest pet was a black bear till he developed a perfectly 
literal sore head which produced a perfectly genuine bad temper. 
The author’s father was evidently an unusually humane and 
sympathetic person—reading Xenophon, Virgil and the Greek New 
Testament after dinner, and sometimes going almost too far in his 
sympathy with the Burmese point of view, as when he tried to 
restrain some of his pupils from killing a king cobra that popped 
up in the cricket nets. If they killed the cobra, he pointed out, 
as Buddhists, they might perhaps be killing somebody’s grandfather. 
But the boys were firm: “Sir, we think the grandfather had better 
be killed.” Yet his devotion to Burmese things did not make him, 
or his family, intolerant of the British who had not then any special 
opportunities for knowing and loving the country. Miss Thorp 
writes very well of the Club in Taunggyi, and her picture neatly 
complements such a one as George Orwell savagely presents in 
Burmese Days. Although she is alive to the limitations of a society 
in which The Pink ’Un (in the men’s room) and The Tatler (in the 
ladies’) are a prime necessity, she considers that “a cheerful, 
friendly club is essential to the well-being of one of our farther- 
flung outposts.” Mr, Orwell, as much rooted in the standards of 
home as the community he satirises, can only react against it. 
Miss Thorp can afford to see it as one incident in the vaster, the 
more entertaining scene of Burmese life as a whole. 
JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Faith and Reconstruction 
Building the New Age. By E. B. Castle. (Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir the present generation fails to build a new age, it will not be from 
lack of architects’ drawings. We must hope that we shall find safety 
in a multitude of counsellors and not confusion in too many cooks. 
When the literature is so vast, it is a great convenience to have 
much of it sifted and summarised as lucidly and effectively as is the 
case in this compact little volume by the Headmaster of Leighton 
Park School. In successive chapters he deals with the economic 
basis of a Christian co-operative democracy, with our educational 
system, with the international society, the British Empire, and the 
future of the family. As he says in his chapter on international 
affairs, his suggestions “ incorporate shamelessly the ideas of other 
people more qualified to express opinions on [the subject] than I 
am.” This precedure is one of the merits of the book. 

Sometimes Mr. Castle might have used his authorities more 
critically. Thus in appealing to R. M. Titmuss, who in Birth, 
Poverty and Wealth declared that “the distance between rich and 
poor in Great Britain is in fact increasing,” Mr. Castle does not 
clearly distinguish between the poor getting poorer in an absolute 
sense, and getting poorer in a relative sense. The poor are not in 
fact getting pcorer in Great Britain, though the distance between 
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rich and poor may be increasing. Even on the issue of relative 
poverty, R. M. Titmuss overstated his case. Similarly, Mr. Castle 
follows E. H. Carr too closely in his comments on American and 
British policy in The Twenty Years’ Crisis. Great Britain was not 
blindly and selfishly defending the status quo when Neville Chamber. 
lain gave a pledge to Poland. The “ Haves-versus-Have-nots ” motif 
is overworked by E. H. Carr and those who follow him. 


If Mr. Castle’s judgement might sometimes be more critical, it js | 


always clear, ¢>cisive and independent. His views on education are 
of especial interest. In the development of secondary education, he 
favours the multilateral school of six hundred rather than three 
schools of different types. The main consideration in favour of this 
scheme is that it is easier to transfer pupils from one side of the 
school to another than from school to school. What Mr. Castle has 
to say of the future of public schools has behind it the weight of 
personal experience and should give pause to our impatient levellers, 

By way of background to this survey of the many directions in 
which reconstruction is urgently needed, Mr. Castle offers us an 
introductory diagnosis of the situation. He claims with some 
justification that the scientific habit of mind has helped to under- 
mine our hold on moral standards. “The trouble has been that the 
perfectly legitimate attitudes of the scientist in his pursuit of know- 
ledge have seeped into situations which require moral decisions and 
have enervated the motive to act on moral principles.” Youth finds 
intellectual iconoclasm easier and more attractive than moral and 
religious affirmation. Mr. Castle quotes a fairly typical sentiment 
of a sixth-form boy. “I am convinced that in my lifetime science 
will have explained away God.” Against this prejudice, faith has to 
be reasserted. In a short chapter on Christ and Society, Mr. Castle 
restates essential Christianity as he understands it, and a closing 
chapter, boldly entitled “ Reconstruction is Conversion,” affirms the 


conviction that the recovery of faith depends on getting down practi- | 


cally to the business of building the new age. The setting of this 
survey of the tasks involved is as valuable as the survey itself. 
H. G. Woon. 


A Policy for Defence 


Defence is Our Business. By Brigadier J. G. Smyth, V.C., M.C. 


(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 

THERE has been a general and insistent demand that the Government 
should make known its plans for post-war housing, education, health 
and employment ; but few politicians have been eager to discover 
the Government’s views on post-war defence problems, and no 
White Paper on this topic has appeared. It is therefore good to hear 
Brigadier Smyth insisting that defence and security are the business 
of the people of Britain, and asking, “ What are we going to do 
about it?” It is to be hoped that now the General Election is over, 
the present Government in power will feel itself able to come to 
decisions on the many important issues which are fairly set out in 
this illuminating book. It is to be hoped, too, that it will not then 
already be too late, for opinion has changed a great deal since the 
days of 1940, when there was prevalent the feeling that we must 
never allow ourselves to become so weak again. Memories unfor- 
tunately are short, but Brigadier Smyth does his best to jog them 
by relating his suggested scheme for post-war defence to a fascinating 
commentary on the events and personalities of the war. 

The plan put forward by Brigadier Smyth is drawn up on the 
assumption that conscription will not continue in peace-time. This 
assumption is made not because the author is opposed to conscription, 
On the contrary, like most responsible military writers, he is in 
favour of it, but he also realises that the continuance of conscription 
is problematical, and that conscription alone cannot solve the 
problems of imperial defence. His scheme for a professional regular 
army provides for a force of seventeen divisions drawn from the 
Empire as a whole, a large proportion of these divisions to be ait- 
borne. At home the Territorial Army is to disappear, but the 
Regular Army is to be supported by the Home Guard, Civil Defence 
and Cadet Corps (this last an amalgamation of the Training Corps 
and the Army Cadet Force). Already events have outrun Brigadier 
Smyth’s suggestions. The Home Guard’s organisation has been 
wound up, with somewhat indecent haste, Civil Defence is being 
disbanded, and political opposition to the cadet units is increasing. 

Perhaps the most importam of Brigadier Smyth’s suggestions is 
that the defence of India should be handed over to a completely 
Indianised army. In his plar. there are to be no British units in 
India, but India is to provide two of the divisions out of the seventeen 
forming the Imperial Army ; two Gurkha divisions would also be 
included in the Imperial Force. If such a suggestion were carri 
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out, it would bring to an end the traditional linked battalion system 
and the often deleterious effect which the needs of India had on an 
army which also had commitments in other different parts of the 
world. The passing of the British Army in India and the bringing 
to an end of the system of providing British officers for the Indian 
Army would certainly simplify the problem of imperial defence, 
and reports of the success of Indian officers in this war seem to 
justify Brigadier Smyth’s point of «view. India, with the other 
Dominions, would be responsible for her own army. The Imperial 
Army would then be organised as a B.E.F. stationed in Great Britain, 
a corps in the Mediterranean, another in the Indian Ocean (probably 
in Ceylon), and another at Singapore. Each force would be highly 
mobile, with its own air component, and would be supported by 
air striking forces. The plan is one that merits serious discussion, 
but it seems to require conscription in the background, both to 
provide the necessary reserves for the professional striking forces, 
and, above all, to remind us all forcibly that defence is indeed our 
business. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


The Future for Farming 


The Future of British Farming. By H. W. Menzies-Kitchen 

Press. 5s.) : 
Dr. MENzIES-KITCHEN is head of the Economic Department of the 
School of Agriculture in Cambridge, and it is therefore not surprising 
to find that his book is full of useful agricultural statistics. He 
approaches the agricultural problem as an economist, but he shows 
at the same time that he has a very close understanding of the diffi- 
culties confronting farmers. He subscribes to the view usually 
associated with the names of Astor and Rowntree that the future 
of British farming rests mainly in livestock, livestock products, 
vegetables and fruit, and he lends weight to these arguments by 
various figures, in particular those shown on page 29. In this table 
is given the value of agricultural output in the years 1937-38, from 
which it is seen that livestock, livestock products, fruit and vegetables, 
including potatoes, account for £227,000,000, while other farm crops 
amount to £27,000,000. 

Dr. Menzies-Kitchen realises that the big problem facing agricul- 
ture is not maximum production per acre or per animal, but 
maximum production per unit of labour and unit of capital. He is 
opposed to price subsidies (though it would have been helpful if he 
had differentiated more clearly between subsidies paid to producers, 
and those designed primarily to benefit consumers). On the other 
hand, such subsidies as those on fertilisers, or subsidies which en- 
courage the improvement of farm buildings in order to reduce labour 
costs, may be advisable, since these tend to lower costs of pro- 
duction, and, therefore, to stimulate efficiency. He also pleads “ for 
a thorough investigation into the economics of ley farming.” This 
is a most important point and could well be expanded in much 
greater detail, and applied to other forms of farming also. If we 
are to accept the suggestion that it is maximum output per man 
rather than per acre that is important, a thorough investigation into 
the economics of all forms of agricultural production will be needed. 
It would seem that University Departments such as those of which 
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Dr. Menzies-Kitchen is the head, would be the right bodies to stimu- 
late these investigations, and it is to be hoped that now the war 
in Europe is over, the universities will be given an opportunity to 
develop such investigations and to impress upon farmers the im- 
portance of PMH. 

This book, as well as being a useful source of information about 
pre-war agricultural production, is attractively printed, considering 
wartime restrictions, and Las some pleasantly contrasting photographs 
showing different forms of farming. H. D. Watston. 


Fiction 
The Bridgehead. By Christopher Dilke. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Most Secret. By Neville Shute. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 


The Rising of the Moon. By Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph, 


9s, 6d.) 

THE individual importance of each man in war is an obvious theme 
for a novel, but the number of novelists who have simultaneously 
claimed it for their own is disconcerting. In the last few weeks 
at least six novels have been published on the basic idea of “the 
incident—and the men who shared in it.” The technique consists 
in introducing man by man a group of equal characters whose lives 
subsequently are interwoven either by accident or by set purpose. 
The design admits considerable variety, but nothing is more cer- 
tain than that these unrelated characters must be held together 
by a powerful bond. No reader can be expected to follow six stories 
at once unless those six stories in some way or other are also related 
to one greater story. The American author Hobart Douglas Skid- 
more used the formula cleverly in his Valley of the Sky (already 
reviewed in this column), where he presented, one by one, the 
members of the crew of an American Liberator, and then brought 
them all together in a tremendous adventure in the Pacific. The 
character sketches are good, but it is the edventure which is the 
frame of the whole. Without it the story would be muddled read- 
ing. Now, not many weeks after Valley of the Sky, here come two 
new experiments within this framework of a shared experience— 
Bridgehead, by Christopher Dilke, and Most Secret, by Nevil 
Shute. 

Bridgehead opens with a large scale raid upon the coast of 
France, equivalent in time to the Dieppe raid, and ends (more 
briefly) with the final victoricus landings many months later. In 
between the author examines the lives of the men concerned in the 
two adventures. This is a variation in the theme, and a dangerous 
one. The raid at the beginning of the book is very well described, 
but there is nothing so gocd in anything that follows. Connected 
together at the start in‘a design larger than the design of their own 
lives, these men fall back into their own individual existences for 
too long. The story grows trivial, for the men as individuals are 
insufficiently entertaining. Mr. Dilke has a gift for character 
sketches—his portrait of a gentleman from the Foreign Office is 
uncomfortably close to truth—but he has flouted the natural laws 
of dramatic development. The place for the climax is never at the 
beginning. 

There is nothing of. this mistake in Nevil Shute’s Most Secret. 
He brings together four principal characters and introduces them 
in biographical chapters one by one, as Skidmore does in Valley of 
the Sky—but his men, and several less important characters, are 
not bound together merely by the good fellowship of a shared adven- 
ture. They are men whom a fervid enthusiasm has brought 
together to perfect and to use in battle a secret and dangerous 
weapon. Usually adventure stories are a great deal too remarkable 
for truth. The particular merit of this one is its authenticity. The 
plan that was marked Most Secret, is not in the least an improbable 
one, and the scenes at the Admiralty, at the base, and at sea are 
completely convincing. What the old French fishing boat 
Genevitve did off the coast near Douarnenez in the darkness of the 
night readers will prefer to find out for themselves. It makes a first- 
rate story. 

This novel would be a success as an adventure story even if the 
individuality of the characters were not an essential part of the 
design. Written as it is Mr. Shute makes a double success. The 
individual! stories can be told without detracting from the central 
plan of the adventure because (and this was true, too, of the Valley 
of the Sky) the success of that adventure has first place in the hearts 
of all of them. Mr. Shute may also be congratulated for excluding 
not even one scene of adultery which, for novels of 1945, is an act of 
daring originality. 

It is the normal fashion in detective stories to state a crime 
and to range the characters artificiaily around it. Even the best 
writers stick close to the familiar formula of a murdered man of 
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ACROSS 11. It takes most of one’s charm to go 
racing (s§. 

1. With which to study the barometer, 15. For music while you travel? (9.) 
perhaps. (7, 3.) 17. Male 30. (5.) ; 
6. Biblical character who appears to 18. It might be dry in Hampshire despite 

hanker after repose. . them. (&.) 
9. Beans or ale. (Anag.) (10.) 20. He didn’t know why he was so sad, 
10. Orderly corporal (4-) he said. (7. 
12. Stout. (5.) : 21. Vocal celebration because a_ tenant 
13. Sister Susie’s war-time job was has been found for a garment? (7.) 
impermanent. _ (9.) 23. “For this and that way - The 
14. Sat down for teas and had enough. flux of mortal things.” (Arnold.) 
: (6.) 
16. Goace’s toy. (Anag.) (9.) 24. Whence Lovelace wrote to Althea. 
19. Clasped, one would think, only by (6. 
the most daring. (4, §.) 27. Screen elephant. (5.) 
22. It had an astonishing history. (4.) 
25. Gain a Chinese city and find it in SOLUTION TO 
Somerset (9. ~ , 7 
26. Hoodless rogue of fiction. (5. CROSSWORD No. 336 
28. Claypole the arkwright. (4.) Go - 
290. This, sang Gilbert, he remained, }-4 aR 
despite all temptations. (10.) eG: 
30. Such time concerns the stars when Rial 
real. (4.) ° 
31. Scout union (Anag. (10.) <a 
}F € A 
DOWN \o Me $ 
1. Fourth form translation of hors de Rare 
combat. (8.) i>) Ss : 
2. Omar’s opening. (5.) . = 
3. The ship for Holland? (6.) 
4. He thought nothing of freezing, so . 
te speak (7.) 
5. It wouldn't get me into Harvard. 
(4, 3.) 
7. Brief life is here his portion. (9.) 
8. Not quite the material for perfect 


black-out curtains. (6.) 
SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 14th 


The winner of Crossword No. 336 is Bric.-GEN. F. J. MOBERLY, 
Fairlea, Bideford, Devon. 
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To Hazlitt, you remember, the wives of most poets of his 
acquaintance appeared as mere pieces of furniture. Poets 
now should count themselves luc ky in this respect, for we 
at Heal’s have been able to make precious little of any other 
furniture for them since the war began. To those of sense 
and sensibility, less fortunate in their household possessions, 
we rec ommend an inspec tion of our w ell-chosen collection 
of antiques—fine furniture of Hazlitt’s period and before. 
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well-known unpopularity, surrounded, in house-party, club, railway 
train, it doesn’t matter where so long as he is surrounded, by a 
dozen suspects, all having quarrelled with him at some time or 
other, and at least one having been heard to say, only on the pre- 
vious evening, “I wish I could kill the swine.” Gladys Mitchell 
in The Rising of the Moon follows a refreshingly different plan. 
First she draws a picture of an eerie little town down among the 
docks and canals by the river; then she introduces the reader to one 
or two characters; and so comes by slow and decent degrees to the 
blood-letting There is no group of segregated suspects. A 
murder has occurred in the town, and nobody has the remotest idea 
who did it. The story is brought to the reader through the adven- 
tures of two boys, Simon and Keith, a likeable pair though wise 
ibove their station, and courageous beyond their years. It is their 
private sleuthing which chiefly contributes to the solution of the 
mystery 

It is a new interest 
might do any day if a 


to come upon a crime exactly as the reader 
murder occurred in his own little 
town down by the river. But the penalty for following the way of 
probability in a detective story is a natural scarcity of suspects. 
Miss Mitchell endeavours to conceal this deficiency by multiplying 
the mysteries and minimising the clués—indeed, we are never given 
in honest account at all of how Mrs. Bradley arrives at her solution. 
The inspector (in the absence of plain evidence) disbelieved her to 
the last. Mrs. Bradley was right—but more from instinct than the 
exercise of any recognisable act of detection. In an ordinary detec- 
tive story this would have been a cardinal sin. But Miss Mitchell 
must be forgiven much because of the many other pleasures she has 
provided for us—the fine portrait of the eccentric Mrs. Cockerton, 
the convincing geography of the weird waterside town, and the 
terrifying quality of her last blood-stained pages, which are much 
too hair-raising to be read late at night by lonely readers. 

V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 
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Shorter Notices 





The Annual Register, 1944. (Longmans. 42s. The Statesman’s 


Year-Book, 1945. (Macmillan. 30s. 

THESE two well-known annuals, both edited by Dr. Mortimer Epstein, 
are indispensable volumes of reference for anyone concerned in any 
way with public life. This year both arrive a little late. That is 
intelligible enough ; the wonder is that at such times they can arrive 
within the year at all. The Statesman’s Year-Book, apart from its 
invaluable chapters on individual countries, devotes some five-and- 
a-half pages to the League of Nations, presumably for the last time, 
ind deals briefly but usefully with the British Council and the Middle 
East Supply Centre. The Annual Register takes a wider range, in 
that it covers home politics extensively, as well as foreign affairs 
more concisely. But it falls short of the companion volume in 
objectivity, and objectivity is a very necessary quality in a reference- 
book. The article on Spain, for example, shows very clearly where 
its anonymous writer’s sympathies lie politically. In a non-political 
work that would be better otherwise. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

WHILE it would be incorrect to say that the facts of Britain’s external 
balance of payments uncovered by Lend-Lease developments have 
come as a surprise to the more thoughtful section of the City, the 
abrupt ending of American aid has undoubtedly created a bad impres- 
Could it have happened if President Roosevelt had still been 
if Mr. Churchill had still been at the 
head of affairs here? Co-operation was too close 
for such a vital matter to be handled so clumsily. One wonders, of 
course, how the functioning of the administrative machine embodie 
in the close liaison between the two Treasuries allowed the British 
Government to be caught out. While I am ready to accept President 
Truman’s disclaimer of any political bias, I feel that co-operation has 
been much less close than it should have been. 

THE TWO PROBLEMS 

Ihe problem left for Lord Keynes to tackle is awkward, but not 
more so than others which his ingenuity has solved in the past. Some- 
how or other the large supplies of goods already in transit or just 
received in this country under the Lend-Lease plan, but which must 
now be dealt with on other terms, will have to be covered, and arrange- 
ments will need to be made for continuing the flow of essential 
supplies from the United States. That is the emergency problem. So 
far as can be seen, either America will have to accept some disguised 
form of Lend-Lease, which looks improbable, or Britain will need to 
finance the purchase of the goods required on some sort of credit 
basis. One must put one’s trust in Lord Keynes to discover an appro- 
priate formula which will be acceptable to both sides. 

Much more important than this emergency problem are the longer- 
term implications of the facts just disclosed about Britain’s external 
balance of payments. The lesson has at last been brought home to 
the public that until Britain’s export trade gets under way there must 
be a wide gap between our total incomings on external account and 
the minimum outgoings in the shape of payments for essential im- 
ports. Purchases of non-essentials involving dollars will obviously 
have to be slowed down and, so far as a freer shipping situation will 
allow, it will be wise to divert orders from dollar countries, whose 
currency in the international currency pool is so scarce, to countries 
in the sterling area. That will help to relieve the pressure, but will not 
of itself provide the real solution, which must consist in Britain being 
able, in one way or another, as by exports, visible or invisible, to pay 
for her imports. Already the indebtedness piled up during the war, 
which now amounts to £3,500 million, itself constitutes a difficult 
problem. 


sion. 
at the helm in Washington, or 
One suspects not. 


BORROWING THE REMEDY 

One can well understand, therefore, the reluctance of the British 
Government to undertake fresh borrowing commitments. In the early 
war years, before cash-and-carry gave place to Lend-Lease, this 
country was stripped of the best of its dollar investments and of its 
other liquid external resources. Even in relation to the other members 
of the Commonwealth it was forced into accepting the most harsh 
financial terms. It can surely claim, therefore, that it should not be 
asked now to incur additional indebtedness without some alleviation 
of its existing burdens. Nor would loans provide a solution. They 
would heap commitments on top of a debt service which is potentially 
already so large that it will have to be spread over a very long period. 

That is why Britain should stand firm in the coming discussions for 
a rational solution of the whole problem of her balance of payments. 
America must be prepared to accept goods in large quantities and 
to ease the strain on this country and others during the transition 
years. On her part Britain must obviously speed her conversion from 
war to peace production and take the urgently-necessary steps in the 
way of plant-modernisation and energetic effort to supply a large 
volume of quality goods at the right prices. 

SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

We regret that in the advertisement in our issue of August 17th 
the intermediate bonus of this Society was incorrectly stated. The 
present rate of intermediate bonus is 30s. per cent. ptr annum, the 
same rate as that declared by the Society for the five years 1938-1943. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


STANDARv BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 








STRONG LIQUID POSITION 





THE 132nd ordinary meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, was held on August 29th in London, Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, 
K.C.M.G., presiding. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

A satisfactory position is shown in the balance-sheet at March 31st 
last. ‘The coatinued increase of liquid funds in South Africa is reflected 
in the item deposit, current and other accounts, which compared with 
the previous year shows a further rise of £21 million. Cash in hand, 
at call and short notice, is higher by nearly £9 million and investments 
rose by £11 million, this figure representing purchases of Government 
stock. Bills discounted, advance; to customers and other accounts in- 
creased by over £3 million. The total of the balance-sheet at £197 
million is a new record. The liquidity of our institution places us in a 
strong position to assist in post-war expansion in trade and industry in 
South Africa. 

You will observe that the reserve fund has been increased to £3,500,000 
by the transfer of £500,000 from contingencies account. The reserve 
fund has remained at £3,000,000 since March 31, 1937. In view of the 
fact that the deposit, current and other accounts have increased largely 
since that date, it has been deemed desirable to raise the amount of the 
reserve fund. 

In last year’s statement your attention was drawn to the form of 
certificate by the auditors appended to the balance-sheet, which was 
much fuller than that given on previous occasions. The form of certificate 
has again been amended: it is no less comprehensive, but certain altera- 
tions in its form have been found necessary as the result of further 
discussions with the Registrar of Banks in South Africa. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, it will be seen that the balance 
of profit, after making an appropriation to contingencies account, amounts 
to £557,807, as against £567,351 at March 31st, 1944. Taking into 
account the amount of £191,186 brought forward from last year, there 
is £748,993 for disposal. The interim dividend of 5s. per share paid 
in January last absorbed £125,000, and after appropriating £50,000 for 
bank premises a balance of £573,993 remains. 

It is recommended that £150,000 be allocated to the officers’ pension 
fund; that a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, together with a 
bonus of 2s. per share, making a total of 14 per cent. for the year; and 
that approximately £198,994 be carried forward. ; 

South Africc has emerged from its fifth year of war-time economy with 
its finances in a healthy state, and it now enters a period of gradual 
transition to new conditions. 

The general level of activity in the various branches of the Union’s 
economy has reflected little change in the period under review. Com- 
merce was slightly busier and industrial output well maintained. Farm- 
ing production was less satisfactory due to a period of adverse weather, 
but, on the whole, farming incomes were well maintained. 

The British Wool Commission continued to purchase all wool pro- 
duced in the Union. A large quantity is stored on behalf of the Com- 
mission, and, with the object of studying the problem of its disposal 
without prejudicing the market for future clips, representatives of wool 
interests in the Empire lave met in conference in London. It is of 
interest to note that a factory is being established in South Africa to 
process wool. 

In the mining industries, diamond sales were brisk and base metal 
mining results were good, but gold production showed a decline. Despite 
this further setback to the gold mining industry, due in the main to pre- 
vailing abnormal conditions, it still remains the dominant factor in the 
economic life of the Union. 

SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

_ In Southern Rhodesia, where gold mining is also the most important 
industry, production has continued to fall. The base metal industry has 
shown improving results, and there has been a large output of high quality 
coal. On the whole, climatic and other conditions affecting agriculture 
were better than in the preceding~year, and results were generally good, 
— in the case of Virginian tobacco the crop was generally of poor 
quality. 

In Northern Rhodesia copper mining is the chief industry, and pro- 
duction was well maintained. G-neral business conditions in Nyasaland 
have been fairly brisk, but stocks still remain low. In South-West Africa 
business has been active, being limited only by the scarcity of stocks. 
In East Africa agricultural effort has been directed firstly to increase 
production of primary products urgently needed cverseas, and secondly 
to secure the internal food situation, Notwithstanding the poor rainfall 
i many districts and the difficulties of the labour situation, increases in 
many crops have been obtained. 

I think we can look forward to the future with confidence and feel 
that we are well prepared to care for the problems likely to arise. 

The report was adopted. 
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“One, two, buckle my shoe...” 


You remember how the nursery 


rhyme goes on... “ Three, four, 
knock on the door” ? For us, 
it is the second couplet that 
counts! The children who 
appeal to us tor help do not 
appeal! in vain, and these little 
ones, caught by the camera in 
happy mood as they sing the old 


GIFTS (however small) gratetully received by the Secretary, 

W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 

SOCIETY, Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET, PINNER 
MIDDLESEX. 


@ Visitors weicomed at our Homes at any time 


ingles without a care im the 
world, are in safe keeping. Over 
12,000 have come to us since 
war began, alone, and over 6,000 
children are now in our care. 
Will you help us so that we 
can help more of those who need 
us and “ knock on the door” ? 
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wi ale Distribucors— 
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by sending a contribution 
however small. £500,000 
is needed now to build 





A Scottish 
War Medallist 











new life-boats and so make 
good the losses and delays 
of war. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.8.£., 
Secretary 
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A* L THESE TREASURES ARE 0 8 IN- 

HERITANCE. English Literature is th. world’s 

best its riches are at your disposal in the . Course 


written for the London School of Journalism o, L. A. G. 
Strong, famous author and broadcaster. Wh. her as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and introcuction to 
all that is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 
n Journalism, Story-writing, etc. Reduced fees. Free 
advice from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON ScHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
y our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C 
VAN DEN ByL, Wappenham, Towcester 
GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes, 
A urned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watker’s ScreNtIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WorRK 
Lro., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 


\' THORSHIP, by L. A. G. Strong, the Novelist 
und Broadcaster, discusses the practical prospects 
2 6, booksellers or 2/9 post free.—Ross 


in all branches {9 | 
Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 


Careers Books, 2, 
» ERMALINE ; 
») The Bread we all enjoy 
Ask your Baker. 
wee = TES designed and printed to your special 
) requirements Stamp brings full particulars.— 


CLarKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 
‘ANCER SUFFERER (28445).—Woman, aged 59, 
( husband on unemployment benefit, net income 22/- 


p.w. for two, Needs help with a period of convalescence 
pending readmission to hospital. Jewellery gratefully 
received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER Reter, 2 “ S, 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
YUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 

( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Heat & Son Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 

RESSMAKING SERVICE —Leodian Ltd. announce 
| ) a dressmaking service for customers’ own materials. 
Charges (including trimming) from 50/-. Delivery 
3-4 weeks. —Write for style book (price 3d.) and particulars 
Li EODIAN Lrp. (SP.23), Union House, Bridge Street, 
L eeds, 2. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
| twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. (2), Dutron, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 


YINANCE.—ReEGIONAL Trust Lrv., 8, Clifford Street, 
I: New Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone 
REGent 5983 

+OOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 
( I Will you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring APPEAL SECRETARY, Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1 Hop 3334.) 

EAL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
| TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

ELP US a HELP THOSE who cannot help them- 

| selves by sending a THANKOFFERING FOR 
PEACE, which will enable us to bring COMFORT and 
WARMTH to the many OLD oy INVAL ID people who 
look to us to help them —Appeal ‘ * DIsTRESSED GENTLE- 
ame Arp ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 


NDUSTRIAL executives, technicians, top civil servants, 
editors and others read SCOPE, monthly magazine for 
Industry, because its crisply-written articles are exclusive, 
authoritative and informative. Send 2/4 for a specimen 
number or take annual subscription, £1 Is ap” -REATIVE 
JouRNALS Ltp., 133, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFartane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
PEN for the Winter and Spring. Lee Bay Hotel. Sunny 
( and sheltered position. Rooms available from 


October onwards at reduced terms.—JOHN HAMILTON, 
Lee Bay Hotel, Lee, near Ilfracombe, Devon. 


| > ’ I | —Every sufferer from Cancer entering the 
AY .¢ le e Royal Cancer Hospital becomes the 
special study of an expert staff of scientists, doctors and 
research workers. In this way the menace of Cancer is 
being checked and the obscurity of its origin i duall 
being cleared away. Please send a gift to ROYAL CANCE: 
HOSPITAL, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 

‘ILK, NYLON AND RAYON STOCKINGS invisibly 
N mended in three days. Callers only—no post.—Ba.i 
InvistsLe MENDeRS LtpD., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Five 
doors from Ludgate Circus.) 


MOKERS unite to say “ TOM LONG” 

N —A smoker's choice is rarely wrong. 
QTAMPS.—Postcard brings selection of British Colonials 
» on approval.—BCM/SARNIA, LONDON, W.C.1. 


= BROMPTON HOSPITAL’S onslaught against 

Tuberculosis must not abate. Each year Brompton 
brings new hope to thousands of patients and restores to 
them the capacity to earn a livelihood. The war has made 
our task harder and our need of help even greatcr. Please 





SPECTATOR, AUGU 


|= INTERNATIONAL PRESS - CUTTING 

BUREAU wishes to announce that they are now abl. 
to accept a few more orders for the supply of press-cutting: 
Please address all inquiries to: INTERNAT.ONAL PRES‘ 
CuttinG Bureau, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street 
London, E.C.2. 


see PICTURES, Grand Canal, 
Approximately 3 ft. by 1} ft 
No Dealers.—Box No. 276. 


\ ’ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cas! ! 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. ' 


W RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
ReGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
bet NG Englishwoman, good tenant, highest references, 
seeks accommodation with educated family Terms 

must be moderate.—Box No. 300. 


Venice, by Canaletto 
Price £3,000 eact 





APPOINTMENTS 


vacancies advertised below relates to 
Control of Engagement Order of 


None of the 
anyone to whom the 
1945 applies. 

».B.C. invites applications from men and women of 

> British nationality for the post of Talks Producer 
in the North American Service. Applicants should have 
first-class educational qualifications and experience in 
journalism or some other form of literature. Experience 
in radio and some knowledge of the American and/or 
Canadian political, social and industrial scenes are desirable. 
Salary, not more than £600 per annum on appointment, 
rising to £800, plus £44 4s. Od. per annum cost of living 
bonus and family allowances. Appointment will be to the 
unestablished staff and entry to the permanent staff must 
be subject to consideration during the course of the post- 
war resettlement of existing staff. Applications with details 
of age and experience should be sent to APPOINTMENTS 
Orrtcer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, and must be 
received not later than 7 days after the appearance of this 
advertisement. Envelopes must be marked “ Talks 
Producer, North America.” 

ANTRIM 


YOUNTY 
BALLYMENA ACADEMY 

The Governors invite applications for post of HEAD- 
MASTER, at present vacant. 

Further particulars and forms of application (which 
should be completed and returned not later than 22nd 
September) may be obtained from Mr. J. Kyie, Broadway, 
Bailymena. 


,OTTINGHAM ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ AND 

MIXED CLUBS.—Organising Secretary required 

in Autumn for established Association. Wide scope for 

further development. Salary according to qualifications and 

experience, minimum £350 per annum.—Further details 
from N.A.C. & M.C., 47, Park Row, Nottingham. 


ag ong SECRETARY required this Autumn by 
Director, Textile Manufacturers Dictaphone. Pleas¢ 
state experience and salary required—Box No. 283 


) ED CROSS AND ST. JOHN.—Wanted: (A) HEAD- 

\ QUARTERS CASE WORKER, dealing with county 
branches working amongst disabled ex-service men through- 
out the country B) BRANCH SECRETARY for inter- 
views in London area. Preference given to candidate with 
Social Service certificate. Salary: £208-£260 p.a., accord- 
ing to experience. Permanent staff —Applications should 
be sent in writing, giving details of age, education, qualifi- 
cation and experience to THe Secrerary, E.H.C 
12, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


YTNIVERSITY OF 
' LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 


ABERDEEN 
HISTORY 


The University Court will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a Lecturer in Economic History. 

Salary, according to qualifications and experience: 
from £400 to £650. 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office are 
requested to lodge cheir names with the Secretary to the 
University by 15th October, 1945. 

Successful candidates on National Service may be granted 
leave of absence until released. 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained from 


the undersigned. 
The University, H. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary. 


Aberdeen. 
| pedeticdecabttadidbate: OF ABERDEEN. 


LECTURESHIP IN BIBLICAL STUDY. 


The University Court will shortly proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a Lecturer in Biblical Study. 

The person appointed should have a high Degree in 
Arts as well as a Degree in Divinity. The salary will be 
£400 rising by annua! increments of £20 to £500. Persons 
desirous of being considered for the office are requested 
to lodge their names with the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY 
by 15th October, 1945. Successful candidates on National 
Service may be granted leave of absence until released 
Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned 
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CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex” 
Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton 
Ad ams. A fully quij yped first-class Hotel, with 

arhby Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge. All 
weather tennis court. Lift 











qQoc IAL RESEARCH Organisation, engaged on wide 
a range of enquiries 





requires Senior Research Officers 
having academic qualific auons and practical knowledge of 
field investigation The work, mainly for recons truction 
purpose offers _— opportunities for personal de velop- 
ment in social 1es Salary range: Men, £600-£800 
p.a., plus Bonus ; We omen, £500-£700 p.a., plus Bonus, 
Applications, which must be in writing, stating date of 
birth, fill details of qualific ations and experience (in-luding 
a list in chronological order of posts held), and juoting 
Reference No. Q.M.341, should be addressed to the 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, Appoint- 
ments Department, Sardinia Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. 


YTNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


ADVISER TO WOMEN STUDENTS 
Applications are invited for the post of Adviser to Women 
Students. Salary £300. Applications to be sent not later 
than 31st October, 1945, to the Secretary to the Unix ersity, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained 
The University, H. J. BUTCHART, 
Aberdeen. Secretary. 
W ANTED for September, Mistress to teach Biology to 
Higher Certificate and School Certificate standard, 
Government superannuation; New Burnham scale.— 
Apply : Heap Mistress, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, 
Matlock. 
v= NG bachelor MASTER wanted September or 
early November, to teach French in boys’ preparatory 
boarding school. Salary based on new Burnham Scale— 
W. F. Hoyianp, The Downs School, Colwall, Malvern, 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE—Part Two. 
Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings.—Leicester 
GALLertes, Leicester Square. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
( ONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oil and _ water- 
colour pictures by artists of to-day.—HEAL’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
ae ENGLISH Oil Paintings, water colours and 
4 drawings at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
1 REATER LONDON PLAN EXHIBITION. 
I Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W August 14—September 16. Daily 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sundays 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admission 
Free. 
fFYORCH (SLO. 4424), Wilton Place, Hyde Park Corner, 
London. Theatre Group Ibsen’s ““ ROSMERSHOL M.” 
Esme Percy, Joan Miller, Kynaston Reeves, David Markham, 
—Evengs. (ex. Mon.) 7, Sat. 2.30 and 7. Membership 2/6, 





EDUCATIONAL 


CLUB for Women in Business and 
4 Professions. Monthly Discussions and Lectures on 
Business and Current Affairs. — Write ‘“ S,’’ Efficiency 
Club, 8 South Molton Street, London, W.1. 
¥XCELLENT org and postal-courses on “ SPEAK- 
}: 4 ING IN PUBLIC” by international lecturer and 
66, Barkston 


i eer mse 


broadcaster. Details from Hr_ary Pace, 

Gardens, $.W.5. FRO. 4778. 

| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. ene Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 

B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 

instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 

Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 

ae A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 Unique personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For 

syllabus oy particulars apply Box No. 228. 

l OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 

x (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Principal: Muss E. C. Batuo, M.A., D.Lit. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
October 4th, 1945. The College prepares women students 
for the London Degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibi- 
tions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in February, 1946. For further 
particulars, apply to the ReGistRAR, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 

‘PEAKING WITHOUT NOTES will free you from 
‘ manuscripts. A Journalist writes: “‘ No one who 
thoroughly studies your method can fail to speak without 
notes.”"—Particulars: Rev. T. H. StTanvey, Desk S, 
Tibenham Vicarage, Norwich. 

PECIAL Courses for Degrees (by postal tuition),— 
Ss Write Box No. 268. 

: oe HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


Principal. Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Accommodation for resident students. Apply :-—Heat# 
House, Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W.3 
ta QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE =e 





support this vital work.— THE TREASURER, Brompton The University, H. J. BUTCHART, bombing), now at 20-22, Queensberry Place. S 
Hospital, London, S.W.3. Aberdeen Secretary Telephone Kensingion 8583 
Entered °s second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed in Creat Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LtD., 
Portugal St, Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tak Srectator, Lrv., at their offices, No. 99 Gower st, London, W.C.1 Friday, August 31, 1945. 
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